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LEFT BEHIND. 


BY WM. MACKINTOSH, 
Gray Father Time has turned his back 
Upon the old year gone and dead, 
And hastes aleng the untried track 
Of days unborn and strange ahead. 


Thus all may see to leave behind 
Deeds of the past that evil bore, 

And forward press, with will inclined, 
To better do than heretotore. 


Good should excel the bad, and so 
Let's bravely rend fell habit’s chain, 

Nor do nor say aught save we know 
‘Tis rightand just in virtuc’s train, 


A Strange Wooing. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEAROH OF HIM,”’ 
“WHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?’’ 
“UNDER A CLOUD,’’ “‘a SLEEP- 

ING PRINCESS,” ETO. 





CHAPTER L 


OWN train signalled, Merison 7’ 
1) “Yes, sir—due now, sir.”’ 

Mr. Devon alighted from his high 
dog-cart, handed the reins to a porter, and 
entered the quict little country railway 
station, with the self-confident air of one 
well known to the officials and held some- 
what in awe by them. 

The officials at Lockerbie were limited 
to the station-master, Morison, one porter, 
and a boy ; and, in the eyes of all three, 
Lord Eynesford’s agent was a very great 
man indeed. He looked the part fairly 
well, being tall and broad-shouldered, was 
always well-dressed, and altogether had 
the appearance of a man in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, He was fair, with a close- 
cropped :ed beard streaked with silver, 
small gray eyes, and a rather florid com- 
plexion—a man whose orders were obeyed 
at once; but few people were quite de- 
cided as to whether they liked him or not. 

“More’n a week since we see you round 
here, Mr. Devon,” remarked the station- 
master, following the agent out on the plat- 
form. 

“Rather better than a week—yes, you’re 
right, Morison. Finished that tiresome 
business about the draining of those cot- 
tages at Ollerton at last! Thankless work, 
all that going to and tro, and the tenants 
only finding tault with you for your 
pains !”’ 

‘“‘No chance of the Earl coming back, I 
suppose, sir ?”’ | 

“Not the least!’ returned Mr. Devon, 
with strong emphasis—“not the least !’”’ 

“It’s a pity. He’s leaving the place too 
long, to my thinking. Not as I means to 
say it could be in better hands than yours, 
sir,”” added the man hurriedly, in response 
to a quick glance from Mr. Devon’s close- 
set eyes ; ‘‘but for the sake of his own pop- 
ularity.”’ 

“Ah, yes; quiteso! But I’m here this 
evening on a pleasant errand, Morison”’— 
with an evident desire to change the sub- 
ject. “My youngest daughter is coming to 
live at home at iast, and I’m expecting her 
by this train.’’ 

“In-deed, sir? I wish you joy,’”’ Morison 
said, turning away, a8 he spoke, to ring 
the bell, for the express was now close at 
hand. 

it was late in the afternoon of a superb 
day in early summer. The traia had just 
traversed a most beautiful stretch of coun- 
try. Wood, river, and boldly-rising hills 
were its chief characteristics ; and most of 
it was part of the grand estate of Grange- 
le-Cross, the property of the Earl of Eynes- 
ford. 

Mr. Devon experienced a considerable 
amount of excitement during the few mo- 





ments that passed while the train was com- 
ing to a standstill at the plattorm. He was 
wondering whether he should know his 
own child, for he had not seen her for seven 


years, 

His wite’s sister, a maiden lady of con- 
siderable means, living at Hampstead, had 
adopted her youngest niece ; and, as they 
had always travelled when the girl was 
not at school, she had never been able to 
visit her own tamily. Miss Clayton, how- 
ever, had died suddenly, bequeathing al- 
most ali her property to a struggling 
jounger brother with a large tamily, and 
her adopted daughter found herselt left 
with only a small annuity of about twenty 
pounds. 

Mr. Devon was rather pleased than other- 
wise. He was well-to-do, and had always 
grudged his sister-in-law the sole posses- 
sion of his youngest child. It was, there. 
fore, with no ordinary teeling that his 
sharp eyes scanned the tew passengers 
who alighted, looking. tor some one bear- 
ing a slight resemblance to the child he re- 
membered, with her brown hair streaming 
half-way down her beck. Suddenly a light 
hand touched his arm, and, turning, he saw 
a tall, slender girl, in a perfectiy-titting 
black dress. 

“Papa !’’ 

Certainly the fresh young voice was a 
little broken and tremulous, 

‘““My own darling !’’ 

All that was tender in Joseph Devon’s 
nature awoke at the sight of her. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her warmly. 

“TLis is a welcome! Dear papa, how 
gvod of you to come and meet me !” 

“My dear child, you must be tired to 
death ! Come ; we musn’t linger, or mam- 
ma’s impatience wiil make her quite ill. 
Morison, have you Miss Devcii’s trunks ? 
That’s right. Let them be carried to the 
dog-cart. Not too grand to ride ina dog- 
cart—eh, Ethel ?”’ 


“Oh, no, papa! But, see—please don’t 
torget my precious dog. You have room 
for my beloved Pixie ?”’ 


“For a white elephant, if you had brought 
one, love!’ said her father, who seemed as 
if he could not make too much fuss over 
this newly-found daughter. 

The wiry Scotch terrier was soon en- 
sconced at his mistress’s feet ; Devon gath- 
ered the reins in his practiced fingers, and 
they started. 

Once fairly on the road, he raised the 
girl’s face up by the chin, and looked earn- 
estly at it. The pleasant impression he had 
received at the first glance deepened to one 
of keen delight. Ethel Devon was un- 
doubtedly a beauty. 

The face looked younger, and its expres- 
sion was mere childlike than it had ap- 
peared to him at first sight. It wasa lovely 
head, set daintily upon a slender neck, ris- 
ing from beautifully-proportioned shoul. 
ders. The nut-brown hair, drawn lightly 
back from the low brow, was just dark 
enough to relieve the paleness of the skin. 
Her eyes were blue, and shaded by thick 
black lashes. The chin was small and firm; 
but her mouth was perbaps the most at- 
tractive feature of her sweet face, and its 
charm lay in its expression, for any one 
would have placed implicit trast in the 
truth, constancy, and affection of its pos- 
sessor. 

With a thrill of pride, Joseph Devon re- 
alized that she closely resembled her 
mother, the clergyman’s daughter of good 
family, aud was not at all like her yeuman 
tather. 

There was a slight feeling of anxiety 
mingled with the delight with which he 
scanned Ethel, for be was shrewd enough 
to see that she possessed a better attribute 

beauty. From top to toe—from the 
, at arrangement of her hair under the 
little travelling hat, to her wellitting gloves 





and neat boots—there was a “finish” and 
‘fitness’’ about her which belong so pecul- 
iarly to London girls. 

“I hope my pet will be able to make her- 
self happy at Grange-le-Cross,”” he said al- 
most pleadingly. 

“Oh, father, dear! And mamma—is she 
quite well ?” 

‘‘Longing for a peep at you. She will be 
surprised when I bring her such a tall 
daughter. You top Grace and Elinor, I de- 
clare—unless it is that your being so slen- 
der makes you look taller !’’ 

‘“‘Am I taller than Nell and Gracie? What 
bad manners of me!” exclaimed Ethel, 
laughing brightly. 

“And so you stayed with the Montgom- 
erys when aunt Sophia died ?’’ continued 
her father. “And they are Sir Charles 
Montgomery’s nieces? I suppose aunt 
Sophia had a large circle of friends—saw 
plenty of society—eh ?”’ 

“Oh, yes ; we visited a great deal !” 

“And you found it pleasant ?’’ 

“Very—very pleasant.” 

‘*You’ll miss it here’’—with an anxious 
inflection of the voice. 

She laid her cheek upon his shoulder, 
clasping his arm with both hands, for they 
were in a quiet part of the road. 

“Think what I have to make up for the 
loss !’’ she said lovingly and softly. 

Mr. Devon's heart swelled with love and 
pride. 

“Then you haven't left your heart in Lon- 
don—eh ?’”’ he said playfully. 

“I have tried to reserve a few fragments 
for you and mamma,”’ returned his daugh- 
ter, with a quiet smile, betraying none of 
her inward annoyance. 

His remark bad been a perfectly harm- 
less and natural one, yet it had jarred upon 
Ethel. 

A moment afterwards,a high two-wheeled 
game-cart dashed round a bend in the road, 
at the sight of which Ethel blushed more 
than any girl likes to be seen blushing 
when she returns a gentieman’s salutation. 

It was a dashing turn-out altogether. A 
spruce groom sat behind, and the reins 
were held by a handsome young map, in a 
gray shooting-suit, with hat to match. A 
look of delight and surprise lighted up his 
face as he took off his hat to Miss Devon ; 
and, as though he could scarcely realize the 
fact of her being in that part of the country, 
he was guilty of the rudeness of turning 
half-round in his seat to gaze after the rap- 
idly-disappearing dog-cart. 

“Fitzwarrene ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Devon, 
in tones of mingled astonishment and grat- 
ification. ‘J didn’t know Hector Fitzwar- 
rene was included in your list of acquaint- 
ances, Ethel !” 

“I saw a good deal of him in London,’’ 
answered Etbel quietly, having recovered 
ner self possession by this time. 

“By Jove! Did you though? But I’m 
atraid it will be a mortification for you, my 
child. They are quite in the county set— 
we—er—don’t visit at Warrendale’’—this 
with evident reluctance. 

“Jf Mr. Fitzwarrene thinks fit to cut me 
here, having known me in London—why, 
I shall resign the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance without a regret,” said Ethel compos- 
edly ; “but, papa, I did not know he be- 
longed to these parts.”’ 

“Qh, didn’t you hear? The death of his 
cousin, Hugo Fitzwarrene, made him heir 
to the baronetcy ; so old Sir Hugo asked 
bim down ; but they say the two don’t get 
on very well together. He’s rather whim- 
sical, is old Sir Hugo—especially since his 

son’s death. It would be just like him to 
leave the estates away from the title—there 
are only a few acres entailed as I happen 
to know ; 80 I wouldn’t make sure of War- 
rendale, if I were you, Ethel.” 

“Make sure ot Warrendale, papa—I ?’ 

It was fortunate that at this juncture the 





conversation was interrujted. The dog- 
cart had stopped at a gate, over which was 
leaning a young lady some ten years older 
than Etbel, with a good-humored counten- 
ance, sharp features like her father, and 
sandy hair. 

“Nell—dear, darling old Nell !”’ 

‘“‘How are you, Ettie—how are you ?” 

And, having fastened back the gate, Miss 
Devon proceeded to run before them along 
the drive, exclaiming : 

“‘Mamma—mamma—they’ ve come !”’ 

Ethel received a very tender greeting 
trom her mother, being folded in her lov- 
ing arms and kissed repeatedly. 

Mrs. Devon was still very sweet-looking, 
but with a face prematurely old. She was 
a disappointed woman, and her disappoint- 
ment had made her apathetic. She had 
married Joe Devon tor love, declaring that 
she despised distinctions of rank. 

She had committed the fatal mistake of 
settling in the neighborhood where every 
one had known Mr. Devon’s parents as 
small farmers, not of the most refined de- 
scription ; and she had bitterly resented 
the ill-bred arrogance, as she thought it, 
which prevented the county families from 
visiting ber. Mr. Devon’s post as agent to 
an absentee landlord was, however, too lu- 
crative to be abandoned for such a cause as 
this. 

But, perhaps, the most poignant sting of 
all was the conviction, which had grad- 
ually dawned upon ber, tiat, after all, her 
husband was not, in the true sense of the 
word, a gentleman. 

Brook Lodge was a low white house, cov- 
ered with creepers, and with a pretty 
stream running through the garden. A 
well-kept tennis-lawn lay on one side, and 
the whole was situated conveniently near 
the high-road from Lockerbie, 

Mra, Devon’s inherent good taste had 
made her drawing-room a marvel of com- 
fortand elegance, and the flowers in her 
conservatory were the envy and despair of 
the Vicar’s wite. 

Ethel, whose impressions of her old home 
were not very vivid, was delighted with 
the place. She ran trom rcom to room, ex- 
amining everything with childish delight 
and eager interest. 

“It is all so fresh—so fresh and sweet, 
after London! The colors are so bright— 
the air smelis otf roses! Oh, mamma, how 
good of you to make my room so pretty! 
It 18 a little bower of whiteness ! How nice 
it will look when I have arranged all my 
treasures in it !’’ 

“Did aunt Sophia have all your dresses 
made out 7?’ asked Grace, with a touch of 
envy. 

Grace was eight-and-twenty. Her com- 
plexion, once a pretty pink-and-white, was 
now of a dull brick-color, which did not 
harmonize with her light hair, in spite ot 
the elaborately curled ‘‘fringe”. Her dress, 
too, though intended to be stylish, conveyed 
an idea of ‘‘bounce’’. 

She wore a muslin apron, adorned pro- 
fusely with colored bows, which was in- 
tended for an ingenue, and did not suit her 
well-developed figure. Compared with 
Nell, she had always imagined herself the 
beauty of the family; but all such delu- 
sions vanished as she saw Ethel’s face and 
her own side by side in the mirror. 

“Most of my dresses were made out; but 
1 often altered and repaired at home, with 
Mason’s help,” answered Ethel. She had 
taken off her dress, and was brushing out 
her soft, lustroushair. ‘I am quite adress 
maker,’’ she added. 

As she thus spoke, good-humored Nell 
ran into the room. 

“IT say, Grace— Ethel knows Fitzwar- 
rene !”’ 

‘“‘K nows Fitzwarrene !” 

“Yes, indeed! They met him driving 

to-dey, and pa said he looked as delighted 
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as he could be to see Ethel! Only fancy!’ 

“) don’t see anything very surprising in 
that,” said Ethel, tryi:g not to feel an- 
noyed. “Surely the meeting of a London 
acquainta: ce in the country is not so very 
wonderful !” , 

“Ob, no! But Fitzwarrene !’ 

“Mr. Fitzwarrene used often to visit at 
aunt Sophia's,” explained Ettel. 

“But they’re such swells, the Fitzwar- 
renes,’”’ said NeitL ‘*What fun it is to think 
that you know him, Ethel! Isn't he good- 
looking ? He'll be right under your nose 
on Sunday, for the Fitzwarrene pew is just 
in front of ours.’’ 

‘Really ? How very interesting!” re- 
turned Ethel sarcastically, being very glad 
that the dinner-bell put a stop to further 
questions, 

She tervently wished that Hector Fitz- 
warrene had taken his drive in any other 
direction that afternoon. Was she to be 
bavtered about this man because he bad 
happened to bow to her in a country lane ? 
It was insupportable ; and she went down- 
stairs, chating a good deal at the bitter 
drop in her cup of sweetness, 


CHAPTER II, 
THEL’'S first few days at Grange-le- 
k Cross went swiftly by, in an almost 
continuous round of visits, and innum- 
erable games of lawn-tennis, and then Sun- 
day came—a fair, bright Sunday—and the 
Devons started tor church. 

Ethel wore a simply-made black grena- 
dine dress, which fitted her admirably. She 
had tastened a cluster of roses at her throat; 
and, with a parasol of dainty black lace 
held over the proud little head, she made a 
picture worth looking at. 

They bad not been seated more than a 
minute when Lady Fitzwarrene, a small, 
mean, faded-looking woman, walked in, 
followed by her nephew, who, after enter- 
ing the Fitzwarrene pew, looked around to 
see Who was occuying the corner of the seat 
behind. 

tle was a well-grown young fellow, with 
light-brown hair and large, handsome, 
hazel eyes. His moustache was a shade 

airer tuan his hair, and his features were 
recined and aristocratic in cast. 

He pulled bis moustache and stole glances 
at Ethel, to the satisfaction of Mrs. Devon, 
aud the annoyance of Grace, who had occu- 
pied that corner on the previous Sunday, 
and had mancuvred fruitlessly for one 
look trom the heir of Warrendale. 

The service at Grange-le Cross was very 
beautiful, and it really seemed as if, to-day, 
Ethel’s whole beart was in the music and 
the prayers. When the service was over, 
and the Fitzwarrenes bad risen and left 
the church, Ethel did not seem to be in a 
hurry to follow, but waited fully two min- 
utes to adjust the veil of her mother’s bon- 
net. 

By the time they gained the porch the 
Warrendale carriage had disappeared; but, 
on reaching the churchyard gate, they saw 
young bitzwarrene standing there, switch- 
ing the dock-leaves with his cane. lie 
darted torward at their approach, raising 
his vat, with unmistakable eagerness, 

*Miss Devon! It is as wonderful as it is 
pleasant to discover that you area native 
of these parts !"’ 

“! am just as much surprised to find you 
here, Mr. Fitzwarrene! How small the 
worid is!” 

The usual civilities were exchanged, and 
the young man showed a distinct inclina- 
tion tostroll down the road to Brook Lodge. 
Hiis conversation was unrestrained and 
easy, Which induced Mra, Devon to drop 
the querulous air of self-assertion which 
the fact of feeling bersel: in a false position 
hai caused her to adopt. She appeared at 
her best, and Ethel was ashamed of hersel} 
for having telt relieved at her father’s ab- 
sence, 

“Hie must see that mamma isa lady,” she 
thought 

W ben they reached the wicket-gate, Fitz- 
warrene, Who had been walking with Mrs. 
Devon, turned and stood waiiing for the 
olvers to come up, 

“Will you come in, Mr. Fitzwarrene ?”’ 
asked the lady shyly. 

“Not now, thanks. I fancy I’m due at 
luenh ; butif I may call——” 

“We shall be pleased,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Devon. 

“Do not be rash !”’ said Ethel, raising her 
clear blue eyes to his face. “Mother says 
Lady Fitzwarrene does not visit us.” 

“My aunt visits nowhere—she is incorri- 
gible,” answered Hector lightly; “and so 
she ought to be very grateful to me for try- 
ing to perform some of her neglected 
duties.” 

“We have a tew friends to tennis on 
Thursday,” ventured Mra. Devon, the 
blush caused by Ethel’s rash speech dying 
away at Fitzwarrene’s reply. 





‘You are very good! Haltf-past three? 
] shall remember! May the Fates send us 
as tine a day as this!’ 

He ralsed his hat, and in a few moments 
was half-way down the shady road. 

“Well,” said Grace, drawing a deep 
breath, “he could net have done more! No 
—he realiy could not have done more,”’ 

The new magnet at Brook Lodge proved 
wonderfully attractive. Every ene who 
was asked to the fennis-party on Thursday 
accepted, and everybody came. 

Ethel, at her mother’s urgent desire ap- 
peared in wbhite—f.esh soft Indian muslin. 
‘The completeness and elegance of her ward- 
robe were still the wonder and admiration 
of her sisters. Grace had taken the pattern 
of this particular white dress in pink flow- 
ered sateen ; but somehow the effect was 
not tie same, 

Fitzwarrene was among the early airiv- 
als—a tact which was, of course, coin- 
mented upon with muchexcitement by all 
present. 

st seemed to the young man a long time 
before he could get to Ethel’sside. Mr. De- 
von was rather effusive in his greetings, 
and was unwise in urging his guest to 
drink champagne and seltzer-water at such 
an early period. 

It chafed Hector unreasonably to see 
Ethel playing tennis with a red-haired 
bashiul youth, son of the Vicar, and |ook- 
ing as if she positively enjoyed it, It was 
still worse when he was prevailed upon to 
play in the next set, and Ethel went gaily 
off to show the doctor’s little girls the way 
to the gooseberry- bushes, 

The end of the game came at last, how- 
ever, and he was off at once—to find ier, 
by great good luck, still among the patch 
of bushes. 

“Do you like gooseberries?’’ she asked 
gravely. 

“Awfully! Let me help you to gather 
them. Miss Devon, you have hardly 
spoken a word to me all the afternoon.” 

“Oh, whatatib! I gave you a long ac- 
the Fosters’ picnic! There’s 
gratitude!” 

““Yes—with seven or eight people listen- 
ing! 1 mean you have not spoken to 
me—just me—myself.”’ 

“I see! lam never to address myself to 
you in the presence of others? Or, it I do, 
it doesn’t count?”’ 

‘“There—as usual, no matter what a fel- 
low says, you twist it the wrong way.’’ 

She laughed, and looked at bim depre- 
catingly. 

“Do forgive me. It is so nice to talk to 
some one who—who understands that sort 
of talk. Every one here is kind and good ; 
but you know they all—-even my own 
mother and sisters—are strange to me. 
You know I can’t count you asa stranger, 
can I? -tlave some gooseberries ?”’ 

As Hector took the proffered fruit, bis 
band closed over hers, 

“You count me as a friend, then ?’’ 

“Of course I do—any one who belongs to 
my happy life at auntie’s, 1 am happy 
here too—oh, very happy! But still, I do 
love to remember old times, Do you 
recollect the theatricals at the Marstons’ ?’’ 

Of course he did. They had an inex- 
haustible fund of common recollections ; 
they picked yooseberries and chatted, 
looked into each other’s eyes and laughed, 
forgetting all about the time, 

“They seem to be very gay in this part 
ot the world,” said Hector presently. 
“One has plenty of invitations,” 

“Yes; but the great event of the year 
comes off during the second week in A ug- 
ust—the fete, they call it.’’ 

“Indeed! What sort of an entertainment 
is that?” 

“They have been explaining itto me, It 
haia very small beginning, I believe. 
When Lord Glanvil was alive, old Lord 
Eynesford used to have the school-feast in 
his grounds. Then he would insist on in- 
vitingevery one he knew to be present. 
Then tents were erected—one for tie chil- 
dren to have tea in, and one tor the guests, 
At last another tent was added tor dancing, 
and | believe it is great fun.” 

“I should think so. Is it still held in 
Grange-le-Cross grounds ?”’ 

“Oh, no!. ‘The present Lord Eynesford 
is always away, you know.” 

Fitzwarrene’s lip curled in seorn. 

“Indeed !’’ be said. 

“You look asif you knew him,” Ethel 
observed, 

“If you knew as much as I know of him, 
Miss Ethel,you would be inclined to think 
that the best part of him is—his absentee- 
isin.” 

“What sort of a man is he?’ asked Ethel. 
“Father says he takes no interest in the 
estate.” 

“Nor in any one except himself. The 
Warristouns are a queer set. He was only 
the Honorabie Ranulf Warristoun when | 


count of 








first knew him.” 

“Father thinks he felt Lord Glanvil’s 
death very much.”’ 

“Yes; it was an awful affair, and caused 
a great sensation a{ the time; but this 
younger brother was always a strange fel- 
low. Where do they hold the fete now-a- 
days, Miss Devon ?”’ 

“In one of ihe meadows— father’s mead- 
ows. Will you still be in the neighbor- 
hood when the affair comes off?” 

“It I am above ground—yes.”’ They 
were sauntering along on their way to re- 
join the others, and, while still concealed 
by the tall laurel hedge, he paused, pos- 
sessed himself of both her hands, and said, 
pleadingly, “Ethel, promise me the first 
waltz at the fete—promise you will give it 
to me.”’ 

A soft pink color stole into her cheeks; 
her eyelids drooped. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said slowly, “you may bave 
it; thatisif you are still at Warrendale, 
and have not rushed wildly off to Ireland 
tor the shooting, or to Switzerland moun- 
taineering.” 

As she spoke, she broke away from him, 
and the next moment was gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, the 
Warrendale carriage drove up to Brook 
Lodge, and the vyootman, after inquiring if 
Mrs. Devon were at home, assisted cross, 
pale, Lady Fitzwarrene to alight. 

Her ladysbip’s nephew had frightened 
her into calling. She had no idea there 
was any necessity for it. How should she 
know that Mrs. Devon had been a Miss 
Clayton? But, of course, if dear Hector 
wished it, she would call and give Miss 
Clayton’s adopted daughter a card for her 
dance. 

Mrs. Devon was sitting in her pretty 
drawing-room, which was at the back of 
the house, so she had not seen who was 
coming, and had notime torun away and 
put on far too fine a dress for the occasion 
before the trim parlor-maid ushered in 
Lady Fitzwarrene. FA 

Found thus, seated naturally at work, 
the impressicn made by the agent’s wife 
was favorable. Ethel, being summoned, 
came in through the conservatory, with 
ber racquetin ber hand. A certain sense 
of being ‘‘on approbation”’ brought a blush 
to her cheeks, and caused a smali amount 
ot pretty confusion. 

She was, however, too thoroughly at 
home in a drawing-room to be ill at ease for 
long; and, after chatting for a tew mo- 
ment with Hector’s aunt, she went to the 


low gipsy-tabie and poured out tea, there- | 


by giving her ladyship an opportunity to 
admire the pretty turn of her wrist, set off 
by the black sleeve. 

Presently Lady Fitzwarrene again an- 
nounced the object of her visit—to ask 
Ethel, not only to the approaching dance 
at Warrendale, but to be a guest in the 
house for a couple of days beforehand, to 
avoid difficulties in the way of finding a 
chaperon. 

It was rather a rude invitation, consider- 
ing that it was given in the presence of the 
girl’s natural chaperon—her mother; but 
poor Mrs. Devon had, before her daugh- 
ter’s entrance, received it with protuse 
thanks, 

“Tam sure Ethel will be charmed! [ 
have been feeling anxious for her, know- 
ing how she would miss the society she 
used to bave in London,’’ she had said. 
Now she glanced at the girl, hoping she 
would accept, with a due amount of “em- 
pressement.”’ 

Ethel had a blue-and-white tea-cup in 
one hand, and a uny sponge-biscuit in 
the other. She sat down gracefully on a 
very low chair as she answered — 

“It is very kind of you to think of me, 
Lady Warrendale, but mother has proba- 
biy told you that dances for me are out otf 
the question just now. My aunt, Miss 
Clayton, bas not been dead two months.” 

Refused—and refused so naturally too, 
with such an unanswerable reason! Lady 
Fitzwarrene took her leave, feeling 
abashed, although sha scarcely knew why. 

“Oh, Ethel, I think you should have 
gone, dear!’’ sighed her motner, when 
they were alone. 

‘Visit at a house where my mother and 
elder sisters ara not admitted ? No, thank 
you, mother dear,”’ said Ethel brightly. 


CHAPTER III. 


BOUT three weeks later, ona Saturday 
A evening, Ethel stood in the doorway 

of Brook Lodge, dressed in a simple 
white gown, a basket of water-lilies in her 
hand. Her world wasall so bright; not a 
cloud dimmed it. 

Hector Fitzwarrene had been rather of- 
fended about the dance; but Ethel hag 
looked up at him, when he remonstrated, 
with such an expression of astonishment in 
her eyes, that, like his aunt, he had felt 





ashamed of himself. As she stood in the 
porch, her father came over the rustic 
bridge and up the path. 

“Well, little woman, where are yeu off 
to ?’’ 

“To the churchyard, papa dear.’ Your 
tea is in the drawing-room. You don’t 
look well, dear.’’ 

“It’s this heat ; 1’m fagged out,” Joseph 
Devon answered ; and his looks agreed 
witb bis words. ‘Don’t be away long, my 
pet,’’ he said fondly. 

‘‘No, papa ; I shall be back in less than 
an hour.”’ 

And, with a bright nod and a quick, lov- 
ing kiss, she was gone. 

The churchyard was a beautiful and 
sunny spot for summer evenings, and 
Ethel visited it every Saturday, to tend and 
water the grave of her twin brother, Edgar- 
She had trained delicate ivy round the base 
of the white stone cross, and she had only 
to cut off a few dead geraniums and ar- 
range her fresh) y-made cross of white lilies. 
Then she turned to perform the same ser- 
vice for another grave, which stood not far 
off—a grave with a massive white marble 
cross and marble coping, but which bith- 
erto no hand had ever approached to keep 
away the weeds or the disfiguring braiw- 
bles. Of late, however, it had been ren- 
dered not only ueat, but beautiful, by the 
girl who knelt tbere now. 

She had taken off her hat and the sun- 
beams shone upon her bright hair and the 
white gown she wore. One firm, pink hand 
rested on the snowy marble, while she 
dettly scraped away some moss which had 
presumed to spring up in achink of the 
steps. 

The base of the cross bore the following 
inscription : 


“To the most beloved memory of 
Guy, LoRD GLANVIL, 

Elder son of Guy, fifth Earl of Eynesford. 
He was foully murdered, being shot down 
by an unknown hard, while walking 
in the grounds of Chateau St. Eti- 
enne, in France, his father’s es- 
tate, whither he had gone to 
arrest the progress of the 
decline into which 
he had fallen. 

His age was twenty-six years and two 
months, 

‘Behold, I take away from thee the desire 
of thine eyes with a stroke.’ ”’ 


That inscription had been carved more 
than eight years before, and it had never 
lost its pathos in Ethel’s eyes. On the step 
below was inscribed : 


“Guy, Firra EARL or EyYNESFORD, 


Who survived his son only six months and 
three days.’’ 


Ethel, still leaning on the marble arm of 
tbe cross, read over both inscriptions ; and, 
as she read, she became aware of some one 
standing between her and the warm rays 
of the setting sun ; some one whose shadow 
lay across the grave and tell upon her 
white draperies. 

She slowly raised her eyes, and they 
rested on the figure of a tall man, who was 
watching her, his bands behind his back, 

The stranger’s head was bare, his short 
black hair rather rough. A heavy black 
moustache imparted a sombre, sinister ex- 
pression to his face ; his eyes were at once 
restless and weary—dark gray eyes, sunk 
deeply under irritable, narrowly marked 
brows. His figure was tall, lean, wiry, 
and his complexion very dark. © 

As their eyes met, Ethel was conscious of 
an indefinable feeling of fear creeping over 
her. She thought bis persistent stare very 
rude, and, after a momentary pause of as- 
tonishment, turned to pick up her basket. 

‘“*Who are you ?”” 

The question, put roughly and abruptly, 
did not frighten her ; it only made her ex- 
cessively angry. She put on her bat, and 
prepared to pass her impertinent ques: 
tioner in lofty silence; for pass him she 
must, to get out of the churchyard. To her 
astonishment, he stood betore her, block- 
ing up the pathway. 

“Excuse my abruptness ; but I have been 
watching you for some time——”’ 

“Excuse me for telling you, sir, that the 
fact possesses no interest for me—and allow 
me to pass.” 

“And seeing you near that grave bearing 
the name of Devon, I thought you might 
be some relation of the agent ; and, if so, I 
will trouble you with a message for him.” 

“I do not carry messages for strangers, 
sir. Once more, will you allow me lt 
pass 7?” 

The giri’s heart was beginning to beat 
fast, for the churchyard was lonely, and 
her antagonist looked formidable. 

“Permit me to introduce myselt,’”’ said 
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the man sarcastically. “I am Lord Eynes- 
ord.”’ 

“I do not believe you,” she cried, looking 
him full in the face. 

“So I see.” Taking out a card-case, he 
handed hera card. “I arrived from Dover 
an hour ago, and came to visit my brother’s 
grave. Seeing you here, | theught 1 might 
venture to ask you to inform Mr. Devon ot 
my arrival, and to tell him that I will cali 
round at his house at eight or nine o’clock 
thisevening. I must apologize for start- 
ling you.” 

“You did startle me considerably,” re- 
plied Ethel, still indignantly. “lfyou had 
begun by telling me who you were, some 
slight awkwardness might have been 
avoided. I will give my father your card 
and your message.” And, with a distant 
bow, she walked away. 

It was time to dress for dinner when she 
reached home, and she did not see her 
tather till they met at the table. 

Mr. Devon was looking less tired and 
worried ; indeed, he seemed to be in un- 
usually good spirits. 

‘“‘Well, Miss Ethel, I’ve a bit of news for 
you! I’ve been riding, and I met a gentle- 
man !’’ 

“That’s an odd coincidence, papa! I 
have a bit of news for you, too! 1l’ve been 
walking, and I met an—well, a man !”’ 

“{ don’t think you'll have much diffi- 
culty in guessing who it was I met.” 

“I think you will be very much aston- 
ished when | tell you whom I have seen.” 

“Of course,1 know whom papa met,” 
said Grace. ‘“Wasn’t yours the same, 
Ethel ?” 

‘*How can I possibly tell, till I know of 
whom you are speaking ?’’ 

“The young man IJ met was Hector Fitz- 
warrene. There now!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Devon jovially. 

“The I man met was Lord Eynestord. 
There now *”’ cried Ethel gaily. 

Mr. Devon was pouring himself out a 
glass of sherry as she spoke, and he started 
so violently at her words, that the little 
cut-glass decanter fell to the ground with a 
crash. 

‘“‘My dear !’’ exclaimed his wife reproach- 
fully. 

“The-—-the heat! I have not been my- 
self all day. Confound my plaguey awk- 
wardness! Jane, you must go to the cellar. 
Poor joke of yours, that, Ethel! Lord 
Eynesford is in Arabia.” 

“It seems i am better informed than his 
lordship’s agent,’’ said the girl, laughing as 
she passed him the card which the Karl 
had given to her. “I was to give you a mes. 
sage—that he would be around to see you 
at eight or nine o’clock this evening.”’ 

Mr. Devon stared stupidly at the piece of 
pasteboard. His cheeks were flushed, his 
lips dry and feverish. 

“Some mistake—mistake,’’ he said husk- 
ily—“his lordship is in Arabia !’’ 

‘‘When did you meet him, Ethel ? What 
ishe like? What did he say ?” cried Eli- 
nor aud Grace in unison. 

“He is tall, ugly, and very unpleasant- 
looking,” answered Ethel. “I never s.w 
any one whose looks I disliked more.” 

‘‘] hope, my dearest, you said your father 
would go up to the Hall ?_ 1 hope you said 
he could nov think of troubling his lord- 
ship to come down here?” said Mrs. Devon 
nervously. 

“No; I said nothing of the sort! He ad- 
dressed me abruptly, ngt to say rudely. He 
used the sort of tone he would employ to— 
to his butler’s daughter,” said Ethel, draw- 
ing up her head, and flushing angrily at 
the remembrance, ‘His tone was insutfer- 
able! Weare not dependants ot his.” 

““You’re a little fool—you don’t know 
what you’re talking about!’ Mr. Devon 
said. 

They were the first rough words that his 
youngest daughter had heard from him. 

‘¢‘W nat a little democrat you are, Ethel !”’ 
exclaimed her mother. 

‘Tt all noblemen were like Lord Eynes- 
ford, I think every one would be a demo- 
crat !’? said Ethel warmly. 

No one replied and dinner proceeded 
rather silently. 

When the girls left the room, their father 
ross and walked to the door. His step 
seemed slow and feeble ; in the halt-light 
he looked old and bent. 

“My dear,’”’ said his wife approaching 
him, ‘“‘you’re not well !”’ 

“I’m not. I’m going to my study till 
Lord Eynesford comes.’’ 

Tho girls were talking together upon the 
lawn when Lord Eynesford came through 
the wicket gate, attracted perhaps by the 
sound of their voices. The wicket-gate 
opened upon the lane, and was hidden 
from the house by over-arching trees. It 
was always used by the tamily ; visitors 
walked up the drive, 

Mrs. Devon, who was seated under the 


verandah, rose to receive him with ill-con- 
cealed agitation. 

‘Is Devon at home?” asked the Earl, 
leaning against one of the supports of the 
verandah, to the detriment of the honey- 
suckle, 

“Oh, yes; he received your lordship’s 
message! Of course he is in. I will let 
him know at once that your lordship is 
here.”’ 

“I want to speak to your daughter, Ethel. 
Ah, there she is on the lawn. Will you 
kindly call her ?’’ 

Ethel, being summoned, reluctantly ap- 
proached, and favored his lordship with 
such a bow as might be bestowed by a 
lady on some friend of her husband’- 
whom shs does not quite like having to re- 
ceive as a friend. 

“I think you dropped this in the church- 
yard.” 

He handed her a small packet, which, on 
being opened, contained her handkerchiet, 
with “Ethel” embroidered in pink in the 
eorner. 

“Itismine. Thank you !” she answered 
coldly. 

“I have to thank you for delivering my 
message, Miss Ethel,’”’ he went on, in un- 
pleasant half-sneering tones. 

“Excuse me, Lord Eynestord, you are 
breaking the honey-suckle, You are lean- 
ing against it. Thank you,” concluded the 
girl coolly, as he relieved the plant of his 
weight. 

“You take a great interest in the flows 
ers,”’ he remarked, eyeing her critically. 

“I dislike to see anything crushed or 
trampled upon,”’ she replied quietly,as she 
bent back a displaced tendril ot the tender 
creeper. 

Mr. Devon just then appeared at the win- 
dow. 

“Delighted to see you back, my lord. 
You come just at the right time. There 
were several points on which I wished to 
consult you; but 1 understood from your 
last letter that you ‘vould remainin Arabia 
at least three months longer. Climate did 
not suit perbaps?”’ 

“I had a little business to see to in Eng- 
land,’’ answered the Ear! carelessly. 

“Ta, ha—yes ! Business is an unmanage- 
able thing, my lord. It wilil interfere even 
with the pleasure of earls. May I troubie 
you to come this way, my lord? And per- 
haps when our consultation is over you 
would honor us by taking acup ot tea in 
the verandah—the evenings now are so 
balmy !”’ 

There was nota trace now of Mr. Devon’s 
recent indisposition or confusion ; he was 
quite himself, and apparently in his usual 
spirits, When the two men had disap- 
peared together, there was a chorus froio 
Mrs. Devon, Nell and Grace— 

“Oh, Ethel—how could you have been so 
fearfully rude?” 

“Rude? It was Lord Eynesford who 
wasrude! I shall not soon forget the way 
he spoke to me in the churchyard to-day.” 

It was very late betore the gentleman re- 
joined them. The Earl looked grimmer 
than ever, and his agent appeared anxious 
and troubled. 

“Thanks—I can’t stay a minute,” said 
the Earl, receiving his cup from the blush- 
ing and smiling Grace, probably without 
the least idea who was giving it to him. 

Ethel sat apart, behind the others, nurs- 
ing a kitten. 

“I see the Conservatives have been suc- 
cessiulin North Muddlesham, my lord,” 
said Devon, taking up a newspaper. 

“Ah—glad to hear it! Wao’s the man ?”’ 

‘‘Lord Silcote—in by a majority of nine 
bhundred,”’ 

“What a pity!’ remarked Ethel, sud- 
denly. 

“Ethel!” exclaimed her mother. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Ethel—did you 
say ‘whata pity ?’”’ asked the Earl. 

‘Yes, I did.”’ 

“Why, may I ask ?”’ 

‘‘What in the world can lords and peo- 
ple of that kind who have never known 
want, who have all the laws made to suit 
them—what can they know of the wants of 
the poor? Why should peasants have a 
lord to rule them ?”’ 

‘Putting aside the many other aspects of 
the question, is it not possible that a land- 
lord, aman who owns half the constitu- 
ency, might know the wants and wishes of 
his tenants as well as most people ?”’ 

“Oh, yes—particularly it he visits his 
constituency once ia five years, and spends 
most of his tmeia Arabia!’ 

It was a rude speech ; Ethel teit it to be 
so as soon as it was spoken; but she was 
determined to stand by it, now that it was 
made, and,raising her eyes, sue looked full 
at him. His answer was so gentle that it 
astonished her, 

“Because I am a bad landlord, Migs 








Ethel, please don’t judge all others by my 








standard ; that would be punishing me too 
severely. I assure you some nobleman do 
their duty ; and there may be more rea- 
sons than you know of for my apparent 
neglect of mine.’’ 

The color rushed to Ethel’s face. 

“I was very rude, and I beg your par- 
don,’’ she said in her frank impulsive way. 

“GoodPevening !’’ shouted a bright voice 
at this distressing moment, anu up the path 
from the wicket-gate came Hector Fitz- 
warrene, 

The Earl was standing in the shadow, 
and Fitzwarrene did not see him at first ; 
but when he did there was a startled look 
ot recognition, and Ethel did not fail to no 
tice the expression of disgust upon her 
lover’s face. 

“Eynesford! The last man I expected 
to meet here !’’ 

‘Please don’t add, the last man you 
wished to meet. I’ve been crushed once 
already to-night; please don’t repeat the 
operation !” 

They shook hands, but with a want of 
cordiality which was obvious. Fitzwarrene 
drew his chair to Ethel’s side, and soon 
they were conversing together, to the ex- 
clusion ot every one else. In about ten 
minutes Lord Eynesford abruptly took his 
leave, and a sigh of relief went around the 
circle, 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 
EE 

Or PERSPIKATION.— The human body 
is made up tor the most part ot water. A 
man weighing 154 pounds contains abcut 
110 pounds of water, and only torty-tour 
pounds of dry matter. Water is, theretore, 
vitally necessary to all human existence, 
and is supplied in all kinds of food, as well 
as with liquids, and also in the atmosphere 
that we breathe. It is constantly being 
thrown off trom the body, and forms a 
very important agent in removing decayed 
matter from the system by means of the 
kidneys, by the lungs, and through the 
skin. 

Theamount of water daily evaporated by 
lungs and skin, in a healthy condition of 
the system, is equal to about one-third of 
the weigut of the whole food, solid and 
liquid, which is taken into the stomach. 
The skin of a full-grown man, therefore, 
exhales in twenty-four hours, in ordinary 
circumstances, from one and a half to two 
pounds of water in insensible perspiration. 
When, in hot weather, or in undergoing 
violent exertion the perspiration becomes 
sensible,and instead of exhaling in a gentle 
moisture is thrown off in large drops of 
water, a much greater weight is disposed of 
in this way. 

The action of this exhalation takes place 
through the glands, These glands are cyl- 
indrical tubes, arranged in the form ofa 
globular coil situated in the connective 
tissue immediately under the third and in- 
ner layer ot the skin. From each gland a 
small duct passes upwards through the 
layers of the skin, and terminates in a very 
minute and oblique opening on the sur- 
face. 

The folds of the perspiratory gland are 
surrounded by a close network of capil- 
lary blood vessels, from which the watery 
and salt ingredients of the perspiration are 
exuded into the tube, and by capillary at- 
traction are drawn to the surface and 
thrown off. 

It does not seem so strange that the 
human body can throw of nearly two pints 
ot water daily, so gradually and so ge.tly 
that it is not felt as moisture, when we re- 
mmember how many glands there are, and 
how very sinall each atom of moisture 
must be, On the back, the thighs, and 
legs there are about 500 perspiratory glands 
to the square inch of skin; on the breast, 
the forehead, neck, forearm and back of 
the hand and foot, about 1,000 to the square 
inch; and on the sole of the foot and palin 
of the band, 2,700 in the same space, It is 
estimated that the number of perspiratory 
glands over the whole body is not less 
than 2,300,000, and as each tubular coil 
when unravelled is about one-fifteenth of 
an inch iu length, the entire extent of tub- 
ing used to throw off the perspiration is not 
less than 153,000 inches, or nearly two 
miles and a half. A certain portion of the 
decayed matter of the body is thrown off 
through the perspiration, but the principal 
oflice of this exhalation is to regulate the 
temperature of the body. When the body 
is keptin a state of cleanliness and health, 
sothat the circulation is regular and the 
perspiratory glands are always evenly but 
seldom abnormally active exposure to 
severe cold can be safely borne. When un- 
due exertion brings out a greater flow of 
ew eget than can be readily and 
quickly removed by evaporstion,the moist- 
ure chills the skin sur/ace, the little mouths 





of the perspiration tubes contractand there | 


is what we call a checking of the perspira- 
tion, which immediate,y produces a sensa- 
tion of chilliness. We have taken cold. 


Bric-a-Brac, 


A Kino SHockep. —It is a remarkable 
instance of the kingly pride in which Louis 
XIV. of France, had been nurtured, and of 
the difficulty he found in comprehending 
the barest rudiments of religion, that Mad- 
ame de Maintenon states that he was 
shocked to be told that Jesus Christ spoke 
the language of the humble and poor. 

THE CoRONATION Onsp.—When a king 
(or queen) is being crowned he holds in 
his right band a round globe with a cross 
on the top of it. This is called a mound. It 
is supposed to have a symbolical meaning, 
the ball representing the world (or the 
temporal power) and the cross the church 
(or the spiritual power). And the crosr 
stands on ihe top of the orb to show that 
the former is the superior power. In this 
sense it is said to have been first used by 
the Emperor Justinian the Great, who died 
in a. D. 565, For the same reason Christ 
has been represented in some paintings as 
holding in His hand the mound, or symbol 
of empire. 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN DREss.—Shameful 
extravagance in dress is an old folly. In 
the reign of Richard II. dress was sump- 
tuous beyond relief. Sir John Arundel 
had a change of no fewer than fifty-two 
suits of cloth of gold tissue. The prelates 
indulged in all the ostentatious 'uxury of 
dress. Chaucer says they had “chaunge 
ot clothing everie daie.”’ Brantome records 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Philip II. of Spain, 
that she never wore a gown twice ; this 
was told him by her majesty’s own tailor, 
who, from a poor man, 400n became as rich 
as anyone he knew. (ueen Elizabeth of 
England left no fewer than three thousand 





different habits in ber wardrobe when she 
died. 

FORTUNE-TFELLING.—In 1670, the pas- 
sions for horoscopes and expounding the 


stars, prevailed in France among the first 
rank. The new-born child was usually 
presented naked to the astrologer, who read 
the first lineaments in its forehead, and the 
transverse lines in its hand, and thence 
wrote down its future destiny. Will it be 
credited that ono of these magicians baving 
assured Charles 1X. that he would live as 
many days 48 he should turn about on his 
heels in an hour, standing on one leg, that 
his majesty every morning performed that 
solemn exercise tor an hour. The prinel- 
pal officers of the court, the judges, the 
chancellors, and generals, likewise, in come. 
pliment, standing on one leg and turning 
round ! 


SwaL.Lows.—S wallows in old times were 
sacred to the Penates, or household gods, 
of the ancients, and their preservation be- 
came, therefore a matter of religious con- 
cern. Hence arose the superstition that 
whoever destroys a swallow, or her nest, 
destroys his or her tortune in doing so. 
Where th» swullow nestles, it is said no 
lightning will fall ; while the place she de. 
serts is taken possession of by death. Who- 
ever gives theswallow shelter will be thrice 
blessed. Formerly it was believed that the 
swallow did not migrate, but forined itself 
into a ball, and so passed under the sea or 
throughfthe sea. Nussian peasants believe 
that the swallow arrives trom Paradise to 
warm the earth ; that its presence keeps 
off fire and lightning, 


MonkKEY Tricks.—A friend, whose farm 
adjoins mine, says a writer from the East 
Indies, had a litter of pigs in asty raised 
upon posts, to secure it from the attacks of 
jackals and foxes, but it was not out of the 
reach of nookeys. Hearingan unusually 
loud and uproarious cominotion in this ele- 
vated habitation of little grunters, we has- 
tened to ascertain the cause, and found that 
a monkey had seated himself astride the 
mother, and, with one of her ears tirmly 
grasped in each hand, was riding in fine 
style around the sty. Theservants shouted, 
and he made his retreat, but not without 
taking with bim one of the offspring of his 
nag. Holding it by the hind legs, he 
mounted to the top of @ tall cocoanut tree, 
and then very cleliderately placed bis pris- 
oner under his arm, and began to turn its 
tail round and round, a8 music-grinders 
turn the handle of the hand-orygan ; and at 


every turn this living instrument sent 
forth loud and piercing notes, which were 
responded to in various tones from Lbe sty, 
The servants began to pelt him with stones, 
which caused tiim to leap from tree to tree; 
but finding himself embarrassed by the 
weight he carried, he threw the pig into the 
air, and, as it fell fifty or sixty feet, it was 
instantly killed. 
—_ << ee 
No preacher is listened to buttime, which 
gives us the same train and turn of thought 
elder people have tried in vain to put 
our heads betor 
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AN HOUR OF DREAMS. 





BY 8USANNAJ, 
A quiet hour of vaene delicious dreaming, 
A trance-like ylelding to magnetic pow'r, 
Aud all Life's truth and all its empty seeming 
Were shown wiinin that bour. 


The voice of mu-ic charmed the soul within me 
T» passtonate deitaht ; but, as T fain 
Would wrasp the treasure as it ecme to win me, 
The gladness changed to patn— 


The sense of loss, the deep num! lation 
Of one whe knows that he bath fallen far 
From that tleal whose best laterpretation 
Our daily actions are, 


and, as I wakened from that wondrous vision, 
It wasasif my epirtt had been led 
Throvvh paths enchanted, glorious, Elysian, 
Wherein the augels tread, 


Bat, oh, how hard, how bitter the returning 
To cold reall tes of commen day— 
Frou samerer’s lavish wealth and ardent burolog 


To Winter dead and gray! 


It left me lonely, longing, and out-reaching 
To share the wlory that brief vision were, 
O strange dim hour, the mysteries of thy veachiug 
Will haunt we evermure! 
—————— 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY TH? AU LUOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





VaRCOK,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEB,’’ ETO. 





For the benefit of new subscribers, we give the 
following asthe main tacts of ‘severed Paths’ so 
faras published, Thereis a tradition in the Car- 
bonellle family, handed down for centuries, thata 
disxster to one of its members is always presaged by 
the arrival at their homeof astrange horseman. 
Harold Olver, the lover et Kstrild Carbonellls, 
knows nothing of thistale, Coming to visit her at 
Langarth, he meets on his way with a mysterieus 
stranger. At Langarth be finds that T ristrain Carbo- 





vellis, the brother of his sweetbeart, and head of 
the house, has been shot by someone at sea, It is Le- 
lieved that smuggling iscarried on at Lanyarth—the 
Carbonellis estate—and that the revenue officers are | 
implicatediin Tristram’s death, Captain Armstrong | 


of the revenue service, knows the murderer, but 
says it happened through an accident, and retuses to 


divulge his name. Captain Armstrong with his 
vessel, is afterwards lostiu astorin, Mr. Vicat, By- 
triid’s uncle, becomes her guardian. Shels reu.oved 


to Louden, Harold also goes there and meets Mrs. 
Armstrong, the wife of the drowned Captain, and 
her dauvhter, The latter carries herself strangely 
towards him. ‘This situation le complicated by the 
presence of a mysterious stranger at the same hotel. 
Harold desires to meet Estrild, but through the work 
of Mr. Vicat fails to do so, Lie hears from Michael 
and Danicl, old seamen from Langarth, that there is 
aperson named Trevel, living in a low seaman’s 
haunt offthe city, who knows something of Tristram’s 
death and its cause. They lay a pian to capturelim, 
butare themselves taken by a press-gange, and car- 
ried on board one of the King’s sbips to be impressed 
as seaman. From this point the story ts continued In 
the present number of Tusk Post, } 





CHUAPTER XXX—(CONTINUED. ) 


T was a breezy morning; the sun shone 
brightly down from a bluesky on a blue 
sea. and the north wind which had 

cieared the air, and which was sending the 
gallsot ship merrily down Channel, bad 
also cleared men’s minds of fog; so tnat 
never was a man in better tempe: than was 
Captain Pierson, of H,M.S. Vigilant, when 
the pressed men of the night betore were 
brought before him, 

There were some twenty-five men, be- 
sides Harold and his two companions, and 
these were disposed of in a suimmary and 
sufficiently good-humored way, the seamen 
thenuiselves yielding to necessity in dogged 
silence, 

They were brave men, and they ftonght 
for their country valiantly when called up- 
on to give her their blood,though tbhatcoun- 
try allowed them Ww be dragged froin their 
hoines, seized in the midst of the labor that 
gave their children bread, and ill-treated, 
til-ted, and ill-paid, aud discharged when 
wounded, to dle or starve; yet they made 
Engiand great, and,sweeping the seas with 

heir stout arms, and dying tor her with 

generous hearts, carried her empire round 
the length and breadth of the wide 
word, 

At last, a8 theee first pressed men retired, 
Daniel caine to the trout, and bis stalwart 
irame and bronzed face caught the Cap- 
Lain’s eye, 

Daniel stated his case in few worda, and 


Daniel, was received with a shout of laugb- 
ter ; and then, rather rougbly, he was told 
to stand aside, and Harold was ordered to 
cone forward. 

Like the irishman he was, he could not 
he!p seeing the ludicrous side of bis posi- 
tion, although this did pot tarn bim in the 
teaat from the gravity and deteruination of 
his purpose, 

So, though a smile for a ment bad 
glistened in his eves, no trace of It was on 
bis firm lips as Captain Pierson scanned his 
bandsome tace, 

‘Do you indorse the story of your friend, 
the pilo ,” be asked, in a bantering tone, 
“or will youtaketbe King’s shilling, and 
do your duty like a man?” 

“I will accept the press-money,”’ said 
Harold; “but Iam no sailor. I can offer 
mveelf tor hospital duty; and I suppose, in 
case of need, Jean fight.” 

Lis cieur enunciation, his cultivated voice, 
atruck Captain Prerson’s ear, causing hii 
toseen Lis prisoner’s appearance with a 
scrutinising look, 

*Callt 6 officer who executed the press- 
warrant,” besaid, in a sbarp voice, 

«Now, boatswain,”’ he continued, a8 the 
nan stood before him, “who is this person 
whom you impressed last nigbt?”’ 

“It you please, your bonor, he is a deser- 
ter from the Billy-rough-un; and I bad 
word of his whereabouts from the nau you 
knows on—the crimp, sir.” 

‘Never tind hiru—get on faster! I want 
to know who the man ia,’”’ 

“Tie deserter, sir; and be had a savage 
dog who has drowned the crimp—as I re- 
ported, sir, when I comed aboard ; and he 
attacked the man in bospital asl hurt a bit, 
sir, when I shot the animal.”’ 

“Hiurt a bit!’ returned the Captain. 
“ Che nan 18 dying--80 the doctor telis 
me,’ 

Harold felt himself grow pale; he clench- 
ed bis left band,and repressed the exclama- 
tion that rose to his lips, 

Ob for one balf-hour's liberty, to stand by 
Trevel’s side, and hear what he had to 
teil! 

‘‘Mav I speak to you in private for one 
instant?’’ be said eagerly to Captain Pier- 
Born. 

“Certainly not!’ returned that gentle- 
wan,inflating himself with haughty auiaze- 
inent atsuch a request being preferred to 
him by a common seaman, Who was, more- 
over, # deserter, ‘Yoa bave heard my 
warrant-officer’s account of you, and you 
have not dared to deny the charge. The 
Helleropbon is at Plymouth; 1 shail put 
you aboard of her there, and you will be 
tried by court-martial, and most likely be 
hanged at the yard-arin as a deserter.”’ 


flanging was at that time sucb a popular 
reinedy for ail crimes, misdemeanors, and 
mistakes, aud the hanging of a wrong inan 
an occurrence 80 common, that Harold felt 
hs could serrceely aftord to laugh at Captain 
Pierson’s suggestion of bis probable fate. 
lie took a lawyer’s course instead. 

“T have a right to demand to see the war- 
rant nuder which I am impressed,’ he said 
coolly. “Be good enough to show it to me,” 
he added, in a voice of authority, turning 
tothe boatawain, 

That individual, taken aback by his cool- 
ness and his bearing, drew the document 
instaotly froin a greasy pocket book, and 
handed it to hit, 

Harold, amid a momentary silence, ex- 
amined it carefully, and then turned it 
over, and saw it had an indorsement on the 
back. 

«To be executed only by a commissioned 
officer,’’’ he read aloud. “And it was 
intrusted to a warrant-officer; my im- 
presswment therefore is illegal,and I deinand 


“Confound your impudence!” exclaimed 
Captain Pierson, interrupting him in a 
rage. ‘Will you, a bad deserter, dare to 
stand belore me quibbling like a law- 
yer?” 

“[t is because he isa lawyer, sir,” broke 
in Dariel eagerly. 

Captain Pierson glared at Daniel with a 
quarter-deck eye of command on hearing 
this, and then sbarp:y ordered him to 
stand down and keep bis own place in ai- 
lence. 

“Will you permit me,” resumed Harold, 
keeping his cool ease still about bim, “to 
sav What inv demand is?” 

‘The Navy is going to the dogs!’ obsery- 
od Captain Pierson quietly to an officer 
standing near him. “Fancy a feilow on 
wy own quarter~leck speaking to me like 
that?’ 

“Do let us hear, sir, what he has to say,’ 
returned the other, whowe eyos were full of 
suppressed Inughtor, ‘Perkaps he is going 
to ask to join our mess,” 





clatined exception from impressiment as a4 
pictand cousmander and owner of his own 
boat, 

Hiis name being found fn the list of pilots, 
his plea, alter some slight dewmur, was al- 
lowed, 

“Can you pilot us into Falmouth bhar- 
bor ?’' .«sked the Captain quickly. “If so, 
you tay 48 well stay on board wll we ges 
there.” 

“Tecan do that, air.”’ 

*“Voryv well tuen; stand aside—your case 
is set! led,’’ 

“| hope you'll let ine bave my _ boy, sir ; 
he is part of uy crew, and I can’t work iy 
liit'@soip without vin,” 

“Put us into Falmouth safely, and we 
will talk about it,” said the Captain, with 
the good-buwor of the suusbine sull in 
bin. 

“And the gentleman, sir—my friend, 
whom the pro-s-gang bad no right to seize, 
because he isa barrister, and bas nothing 
of » sailor about bin except bis clothes,and 
they edan’t his—tbey belong to my nephew 
Michae!,”’ 

Tuis speech, spoken quite seriously by 


Harold overbeard this without a smile— 
his thought was projected beyond tbis 
scene, and he felt as though it was a kind of 
dream whicn was to lead hitn into the 
reality of Trevel’s presence and Trevel’s 
confession of his crime. 

“Hand that warrant beck,and finish wnat 
you bad to say!” cried Captain Pierson, in 
@ peretoptory voice, 

“1 wished to assure you, sir, with perfect 
truth, tuat the warrant of iwpressment bas 
been illegally executed; theretore I de- 
mand to be received into bis Majesty's 
service freely, aud not as a pressed man, 
Ido not ask to be allowed Ww leave the 
ship.’’ 

**You are # cool band,” said Captain Pier- 
son, pressing bis lips togetber in contempt 
uous anger; “and, if you think to escape a 
court-wiartial and hanging as a deserter by 
volunteering to serve on board the Vigi- 
lent, y uare mistaken. Send a couple vo; 
marines bere!” be added, turning to the 
officer near bim. “I pave bad about enough 
ol this.”’ 

Haroid beara the order, but scarcely un- 





dersto_d it till he found himeelf marching 





asa prisoner betreen two marines, wh 
witbout a word, conducted bim to a disma 
dark recess on tbe lower deck used asa 
prison, and popularly known as the 
“devil’s oven” from its beatand p opensity 
to stifle or purn men into fevers and 
death. 

Three days of this den, as the sbip 
ploughed her way onwards to Piymouth, 
sufficed to meke Harold rave of green bills 
and fresh running streams and a bigh blue 
sky overhead in which a lark on poised 
wing sang to welcome bim bone, 

From this dream be awoke with the sweat 
of pain and sickness on his brow, and, 
opening bis dazed eyes in weary wonder, 
they alighted on the pale deati-sharpened 
faceof Trevel, swinging slowly in the hain- 
mock next to bis in the ship's bospital. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
(Ji in!’ said astrangely s*eet voice 





In response to Estrild’s question as to 

whether she might enter. “I nave 
been expecting you al! the afternoon, Tam 
asad invalid; do not be shocked when you 
see ine,”’ 

Yet Estrild was shocked when ber cousin 
rose from hisarin-chair and came forward 
with trembling step to receive ber. 

His large dark eves sunk within thick 
overhang!ng brows, his face pale to ghastii- 
ness, bis white attenuated hand held out in 
greeting—all struck ber with the pain ul 
idea of death in life. 

In bis presence she felt herself to be 
standing on the threshold between flesh 
and spirit, asthough the touch o! death, 
resting coldly on bim, bad half drawn 
aside the vail which wraps the soul and 
hides the impenetrable worid of spirits 
from human Ken. 

“You are ill indeed !” she said pitvingly, 
atill holding his band, and looking into 
his face with deep coinpassion in his eyes, 

Then she saw a flush rise vividly to his 
thin cheeks, and be sank back on his chair 
with a little quiver on his lips, changing 
quickly to a forced smile. 

*Piease do not pity me!” hesaid, in a 
laughing tone. “I am weak enough not to 
like it—and | am realiy stronger than you 
would suppose, lcan sven drive out at 
times—on sunny days,” he added, chevk- 
ingasigh. “Now let me look at you; J 
want to see if your face ia tne same that I 
remember asa child’s. Do you know, it is 
fifteen years since we last met; and you 
cannot recollect me?” . 

“Not in the least,’’ said Estrild, shrinking 
# little from his tixed gaze. 

‘TI bavea picture of you which ny mother 
drew when you were four years old—you 
are still like it ;’’ and, rising, he opened an 
old brass-bound desk, and took from it a 
swnall portfolio, which he laid on the tabie 
before her. “Here is your portrait,’’ be 
said—‘“‘and bereis mine. Would you be- 
lieve that was ever meant for me? Ah, 
health is happiness and beauty! ButI had 
1 -ve, too, theon—my mother was living.”’ 

‘*How long have you been il! ?” Estrild 
asked burriedly, repenting of her question 
as soon as asked ; for she saw the flush rise 
again upon his face, 

“Ever since I—I found myself aione in 
the world. My ill-bealth arose first from a 
blow.” 

Estrild raised her eyes and met his—they 
had changed to living Hames; his thin 
hands, clenched, rested on the table, which 
trembled beneath their nervous, passionate 
pressure, 

“You see, if hatred grows out of such 
things, one cannot belp it,’ be said, in a 
voice which vibrated in the ear like a note 
struck by a soul in agony. 

“IT am very sorry——”’ Estrild began. 

“Oh, don’t be sorry forine! I am quite 
happy, now I know the worst. And, you 
see, I have inade my prison very pretty and 
comfortable ;”’ and he looked around with 
a sad smi'e on his books aud paintings. 

‘*Have you been here Jong, in this room, 
in snch terrible loneliness ?”’ 

“Ob, no—not very long—only about two 
years,” 

“Only two years!’ she repeated. “When 
I was il at Salisbury, two weeks appeared 
a long, weary time.”’ 

“You were in great danger then,’ said 
her cousiu, looking at ber strangely as he 
spoke. ‘I feared tor your life,” ~ 

“IT was not so seriously ill as that, I assure 
you,’’ she auswered, ber color deepening ; 
for ber heart with a bound carried ber 
thoughts to Harold, and to that madness of 
gtiefin ber which bad made ber cruel, 

“Why did you fly away ?” said Gilbert, 
putting his hand on bis forehead, “I was 
going to tell you something; now it is 

one.”’ 

“Well, I am come back,” returned Es. 
trild, trying to smile, though ber wistful 
eyes were gathering tears, ‘1 fear itis your 
inetrory that floats away.” 

“No, it is not that; I have a powerful 
meéemory—a Vindictive menory ; but, when 
Iam talking to people, if their thoughts 
leave me 1 follow thein; 1 go where they 


“My thoughts rushed down to Salisbury 
just now.” 

“Ob, I aid not know the place, but I felt 
the sorrow of it; I heard a chord of music 
floating through darkness, aud I saw the 
face that you saw.” 

Startied by his words, Estrild drew back 
slightivy flushed and trewbling, 

“Carrie bas been talking to you about 
mé,”’ she said, in a burt tone. 

“Oh, no; Carrie has her own brotbers and 
sisters to think of—ste does not often talk 
oe ae I frighten her—she does not jike 
ue, 

“Then I suppose Mrs, Vicat told you of 
my illness, and bas given you f 
an - as she knowe it?” er 

“Yes; but there are things she cannot 
tell me—thingsa I know of wyself, not ex- 





isting In her lore. Sickness, loneliness, 
and og bring visions with them.” 

He leaned back in bis chair as if lost in 
thought; aud Estrild, glancing at bie death- 
white face, bis © bands, bis attenuated 
traine, scarcely deemed hin: for the moment 
earthly. 

Again the idea struck ber that be stood 
upon the threshold between flesh and spirit, 
and bad stood thus so jong that be had 
gained power to look within the gate and 
see the unutterable, the formless, for which 
the tengue has no language, the eye no 
shape, 

Once more she shrank farther from him, 
with a coldnesa creeping over ber fiexh, 
and a stronger love of lite—this dear buinan 
life—bounding at ber heart, 

He looked up suddenly, with a wistful 
smile on bis poor white face, 

“Don’t let me frighten you,” be said, 
with a sort of sad eagerness, ‘Terror is re- 
pelliag. 1 frighten Carrie : so she scarcely 
ever comes near me, But you and I are 
akin--we shall be friends, I hope.” 

‘I hope so, too,’’ Estrild answered ; but 
the chill was still on ber nerves while she 
spoke. 

“We ought to care a little for each other, 
being cousins,”’ be continued, sighing as he 
spoke, and fixing his eyes on her in a sor- 
rowful, searching gaze. 

“Yeu, we oughi—we are such near‘rela- 
tious,’’ Estrild assented uneasily. 

“And we stand alone iu the world,” he 
said, ‘‘and save each ethers’ lives,” 

‘“Whatdo you mean? I can’t see how 
we do that,’’ she returned. 

“Can’t you see that, if one dies, the other, 
being the last of our race, will be attacked 
fiercely by the exemy ? So that one of us 
two, who dies first, will sign the death-war- 
rant of the other,.’’ 

“I nope not,” she answered, trying to 
speak piayfully. “1 think you should not 
harbor such stranze gloomy fancies,” 

“ft is not all fancy—there isa vein of 
truth in it. And, though it is not all of this 
world, neither is it all of the next. The 
man who kills us is a man; he is not a 
spirit unclothed by flesh. The thing is a 
mystery I bave wasted my life in trying to 
fathom.” 

Estrild had grown very pais. 

“Perhaps it is a mystery best left un- 
touched,”’ she said with quiet sadness. ‘I 
dread to hear it spoken of, It is such a lit- 
tle while ago since Tristram died, as we al 
aie,, by a sudden inexplicable accident. A 
man? Ob, no—no man on earth could 
haunt us with such vindictive hatred !”’ 

‘He may bave no hatred—he may si:uply 
be compelled to work out another’s veuge- 
ance. The nan maybe sorrowful beyond 
all human sorrow because led by a spirit 
— vosseases and impels him against his 
will. 

‘That is a dreadful theory !’’ said Estrild, 
turning hastily away from the pale face 
witb its unearthly glow, the eyes uunatur- 
ally bright, shining as though ligbted by 
eome lamp from within, which added ten- 
fold strength tothe words ber cousin ut- 
tered. 

‘*{t is the only theory which will account 
for ail that bas happened,” she answered, in 
eager excitement. “I have thought over 
it for years, and I bave come at last to that 
conclusion.”’ 

“It is an impossible conclusion,” insisted 
Estrild. ‘Does a man live for hundreds 
of years?” 

“No; but a race does—a family lives and 
inherits the life and the curse of its progeni- 
tor. Even a disease in that ancestor’s veins 
lives on for bundreds of yearsa—why then 
nit his passions? And, if his malady can 
fasten on the blood of his descendant, why 
should not bis evil spirit fasten on his beart, 
and impel him to deeds he hates ?” 

“If you carried out that idea to its full 
6na, weshould not oe free agents, and it 
would make one spirit, and one only, an- 
swerable for the sins of the whole world. 
We all descend from one common ances- 
tor. 

“Well, I will notsay that one spirit is 
not answerable for the sins of the world, 
but I do not call that spirit Adam. I go 
further back intO immeasurable realms 
that thought cannot pierce,’’ he answered 
sternly. 

“] will not try to follow you,’ said Es- 
trildshrinkingly. ‘The evil of this world 
saddens me enough ; to think of it ay rush- 
ing on us tbrough unfathomable time, and 
rushing onwards tbrough eternity to biast 
other worlds, wouid fill me with fear and 
horror.” 

“Let us come back to oursel ves—the two 
units in the worlds that interest us most, 
said her cousin, recalling bis gaze from its 
far-away look, ‘Here, in my loneliness, 
shut out trom all human ties and hopes, I 
have tried to fling ny soul forward into the 
fature beyond the flesh; but it bolds me 
still, and you cannot think howI long at 
times for the touch of a hand, the sound o! 
a voice, the waruith of some dear huin3d 
couifort, that would call me back in a ino- 
ment from al! my cold visions of sp rits 
that bring no consolation.” 

These words touched Estrild with pity; 
she drew nearer to him, and laid her band 
kindly on bis shoulder, 

“You will pot be so lonely now I am 
bere,’ she said. 

“Will you bear with me?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘Will you coine here sometiines, 
if only for a minutein the day? You can- 
not imagine the sadness of solitary confine- 
inent, or the soiace of speech to one shut 
up in silence as I ain,” 

“I wili come often—until you tell me I 
trouble you,”’ 

‘“{ shall never tell you that. It is not 
only tuat I have been lonely through sick- 
ness,”’ he continued, “but through differ- 
ence of race and biood. I am at. alien bere, 
and sv I have to suffer batred, and feel that 
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all my efforts to win love only bring fear 
or contempt.” 

“Bui that is not the case now, 
I are of the same race—we can sympathise 
with each other.” 


You and 


He looked up, with rness and pleas- 
ure sbining In his dove-bright eyes; but in 
a moment his head drooped rt ° 

““[t is so strange to hear worus of kind- 


ness,” he murmured. ‘But it will not last 
—1‘ou will grow afraid of me asthe others 
” 


Estrild’s color changed, 

“I hope not,” she said softly. 

She could say no more, for, even as she 
spoke, she was conscious of a repuision, 
touched with fear, that ran coldly through 
ber pity and that sympathy of race which 
she undoubtedly felt. 

Perhaps it was this capability of compre- 
heuding him which gave ber a kind 
of terror, as it enabled her to follow him to 
that borderon which be dwelt, and from 
which she shrank in borror, 

* You only hope it?” he said wistfully. 
“Well, I hope ittou. Now let us talk of 
other things. .Tell me how you like it here 
ainong | people.” 

“I like Carrie; and I think your atep- 
mother bas a kind heart.” 

“Yes, she baa naturally; bat without 
courage @ kind beart is an empty egg-shbell. 
Carrie 18 strong and good and vulgar, and 
1 lite her, though she otten makes me teel 
as Job cid when the ‘hair of bis flesh stood 
up.’ You cannot stay among us long,” he 
added suddenly. “Life would be unen- 
durable to you in our atmosphere,” 

“T inust stay,I sup until I ain of age 
—uniess I put myself in Chancery,” che 
said, smiling. 

“Doing tbat would waste your substance 
aud your lifetoo,. You can marry before 
you are of age, and escape that way.”’ 

“I think not,” said Estrild, as a bright 
color flew to her face,then taded as quickly 
as it caine, ‘*There are many bindrances to 
that. Mr. Vicatis my guardian, and would 
not cousent to wy marrying any one buta 
person of his own choosing.” 

‘‘And you know, I suppose, that he has 
made a choice ?” 

Estrild looked up with quick fear. 

“No; he cannot have dared to do sucha 
thing!” 

“On, yes! He has selected a husband for 
you, who, as he thinks, would further his 
own ends by dying and leaving him to in- 
herit your wealtb,’”’ 

Estrild glanced in dismay at her cousin. 
He was leaning back in his chair, bis eyes 
partiv closed, his face expressive of intense 
bitterness and pain. 

Suddenly he tooked up and caught her 
g4ze, and yave her a sad simile, 

“Do not letit make ary difference be- 
tween us—do not Jet it part as, or take from 
nea single word of kindness of yours, 
W byshould you play into his cruel hands? 
You know he ie trying to kill me. He is 
my heir,’’ 

Estriid listened, but could not speak—a 
sick fear was clutching at her hear. And 
it was dreadful to see & son believing ao in- 
tensely in the greed of his father—the 
more dreadful to her because of the love 
and trust which had been the very roots of 
ber own life, 

**T ought not to have told you of this mad 
wicked echeme,’”’ continu Gilbert, in a 
pained voice—‘‘it will make you hate me 
all the sooner.” 

“Surely I shall never hate you!’’ she an- 
swered hesitatingly. ‘‘Why imagine such 
a sad thing ?” 

**You don’t Know me yet—you do not 
understand all my weakness. To be in tbe 
grasp of a tyrant for years does not 
strengtben the nerves, and he knows his 
power—he knows what he can make me 
do. If you saw me act under his influence, 
you would hate me— you would have 
cause,”’ he concluded bitterly. 

“But you are not leaning yourself to his 
scbhemes?’’ exclaimed Kstriid hastily. “And 
you are aware that I am engaged to Mr, 
Olver?” 

“Do not wrong me,” he pleaded, with 
pathetic sadness. “I am thinking of death, 
uot marriage. AndIam not ignorant of 
vour love for Mr. Olver,or of your promise 
to your brother. Pleasance tuld me. She 
writes to me sometimes; her letters come 
to me like little winged messengers from 
beaven. Do you know I could help you,il 
you would let me?” 

He spoke eayerly, as if anxious to efface 
from ber mind the painful impression nade 
by his contession of Mr. Vicat’s plans, 

“In what way could you help ie?” asked 
Esinid. “I should notask youtostand by 
mein any dispute between me and Mr. 
Vicat ; you are not strong enough for war- 
fare.”’ 

“True, I should make a poor defender in 
battle against him; but there are other 
ways, oltber means—”’ 

He hesitated, then stopped, his eyes fixed 
inquiringly on her, a8 though seeking to 
read encouragewent In her face. 

Something in his expression, she could 
not détine what, made her answer 80 
Strangely. 

‘*‘Lawful means, 1 hope,’ she said—‘‘not 
avything unearthly ?’’ 

“On this earth now can anything be un- 
earthly? Whatever power is bere in the 
world it must be lawtul to use-if used 
well,” he added, “The very fact of its ex- 
isteuce on the earth makes it earthly, 
though it may be nysterwus and not un- 
derstood. Don’t you see that? Let me 
show you what I inean.”’ 

He rose eagerly, aud took from an inlaid 
cabinet a crysial, which he heid towards 
her. 

“The art of divining by crystals,or rather 
the power of seeing the visions of the mind 
reflec::d in a crystal,is a very ancient 
one,” be said, “Are you afraid to look? 








You must let me 
while.” hold your band the 
“I am not afraid; but I think it a folly — 
oné of the delusive tri Easte - 
jurera” ' cks of rn con 
@ paid no heed to this remark, He 
pe the crystal in her right hand, while 
4 une the left tightly in his own 
“Now concentrate all your wer of 
thought on the person peu" meat’ wish to 
on and a vision of him will rise in the 


rild, half curious, haif fearful, and 
wholly full of love and anxiety for 
Haroid, thought of him with all ber 
strength; but the crystal remained dull, as 
though a cloud covered it. 
ion hat do you b ne asked her cousin. 

vorxs soun strangely, as thou 
floating to her from a distanon - 

“I see nothing,” she auswered very 
faintly; “but I hear the rushing of wa- 
ter.’’ 

And now she was conscious that, without 
relinquisbing ber band, he had placed ber 
in acuair, trom which she had no power to 
move, while, stretching out his arm, be 
tcok another crystal froin the cabinet, which 
a a © be had the first,in her right 

and, 

Leaning forward, he pressed his lips on 
this hand with full warm strength, and, 
though ehe felt her heart beat very angrily, 
= had neither wish nor will to resist 

m. 

The next moment she was standing up, 
as she thought, in a dark place alone, ex- 
cept for the clasp of a hand whose grasp 
she felt through all her veins in a thrill of 
pain which yet was not pain, but like a lit 
tle breath of fire which did not burn, 

“W here am I?’’ she tried tu say, but found 
she had no voice. 

The rush of waves sounded deeper and 
deeper around ber, tnen a speck of light 
toucbed the crystal and spread on it, and 
with dilated eyes she saw Harold leaning 
over the hammock of a sick and dying 
man. 

Voices fainter than the whisper of sum- 
mer Jeaves seeined to issue irom the vision, 
yetthe words touched ber ear very dis- 
tinctly. 

“Speak the truth, as you hope for—for 
mercy.” 

‘*] nave spoken it, Astruly as I am a 
dying man, I swear it was an accident 
Just as that unearthly whistle rang through 
the airethe pisto!l——"’ 

The clasp of the band bolding her in the 
darkness relaxed,tbe breath of fire changed 
to a cold wind, the fingers let go their grasp 
of hers; she was standing again in the dim 
light of her cousin's roow,and he had fallen 
to the floor in a dead faint. 





CHAPTER XXXII, 


STRILD stood for a moment dazed and 
bewildered, incavable of thought, 
scarcely understanding where she was’ 

luen, recovering herself, she sprang to the 
door and called fer; help. 

Her cries brought Carrie to her aid. She 
knelt down by ber brother’s side and chated 
bis hands—not with her usual self-posses- 
sion, but in a flarried and scared way, and 
with ber face growing nearly as white as 
his, * 

*He always frightens me,” she said,in an 
awed tone. “I Late to come near him! 
What bas he been doing to bring on 
this?” 

Estrild was silent; her thoughts were too 
confused for her to give a clear answer to 
this q uestion—so she let it 

To ber surprise it was Gilbert bimeelf 
who replied— 

“Oh, nothing, Carrie! It wasonly a lit- 
tle faintness ; aud I am better now, thank 

ou, 
. ‘*‘] am glad to hear it,” returned Carrie,in 
rather a sharp voice; “and I think, know- 
ing how weak you are, you should not try 
any of thoseabsurd experiments you are 
so fond of. I can see you have scared Es 
trild nearly out of her wits,”’ 

She looked from one to the other with a 
suspicious glance fuii of fear; then she 
took Estrild’s hand, and drew her towards 
the door, 

‘Are you going ?’’ asked Gilbert wist- 
fully, his large eyes tixed ou them with 
the gaze of achild woo dreads to be left 
alone. 

He had risen during Carrie’s speech, 
and, aided by her arm, had gained his 
couch, on which be lay back still faint and 
weak, 

‘‘] will stay with youif you wish it,” said 
Estrild, 

‘‘He does not wish it,”’ interposed Carrie 
sbarply. ‘Tell her so, Gilbert—tell her 
you are best left alone after these attacks.” 

“Yes, that is true,” he answered, with a 
deep sigh. ‘You had better leave me, E+ 
triid.”’ 

Carrie did not wait for another word; 
she drew Estriid awsy and closed the 
door. 

“] would nevor let you go in there again 
if Ll had my way,” she said, as sbe aluost 
dragged Estrild down the stairs, “I was 
foolish enough once to l.sten to him, till I 
got very ili as a warning; then—then f 
stopped.” 

“A warning?” queried Estrild. 

“Yes; a warning that ove must not med- 
die wiih the next world while ope lives in 
this one.”’ 

Estrild teit tbat she could not argue the 
question ; ale was still tco bewildered to 
tbiak clearly, and the haze resting on her 
inind seemed to cover also the vision she 
bad seen ; 80 that she had no fear regarding 
it—no sufficient belief iu it to cause her 
anxiety or dread. ; 

In the saine dazed way she listened me- 
| ehanicatiy to Carrie’s words without their 
| baving any efiect or influence on ber. 





“ 





“It was Tom who saved me,” continued 
Carrie. “Thank goodness, he is the very 
yoy of commen couset It is by bis 

866 rt as 
sible.” seldom as pos- 

* But that is not kind,” said Estrild. 

They were in the littie back-parlor now, 
and Carrie turned and stared at her. 

“Kind!” she repeated. ‘There is not a 
word in the ee language so misused 
asthat. Would it be kindto the others to 
allow myself to be driven out of my senses? 
A nice mill-stone 1 should be round mo- 
ther’s neck then, instead of being a help to 
ber! And would it be kind to Tow ?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Estrild ; ‘you 
bewilder ine a little,” 

“That's because you have just bad your 
senses drawn out of you by one of Gil- 
bert’s wizard tricks, and #0 you can’t see 
—T in a right light.” 

“Was ita trick ?” asked Estrild, rousing 
herself from the strange torpor into which 
she had fallen. 

“Ab, I was certain he had played the 
wizard, and taken you in before vour own 
eyes!" exclaimed Carrie. “I know it by 
your dazed look. The whole thing isa de- 
lusion—mind that ; so don’t be persuaded 
out of your senses, Oh, here’s Tom! Now 
you — hear bis opinion of Gilbert's 

Ce 
be young man, whom Carrie now in- 
troduced as Mr. Asbieigh, bad a brigtt 
honest face, a suwall figure, and a brisk 
manner which was pleasant, though 
ey! too free and easy. 
he introduction being over, he perched 
bimself astride a inusic-stool, and scanned 
Carrie from head to foot with an admiring 
sinile. 

“That's a tip-top gown, Carrie, and you 
are looking first-rate! Now what’s the 
+ penne before the present Parliament? 

eren’t you diacussing something likea 
pair of big-wigs when I came tn?” 

Estrild was silent; such odd familiarity, 
such queer manners, were new to her, 
Carrie's aweetheart appeared tw her as an 
odiously vulgar person with a peculiar 
Phraseviogy of his own. 

“We were talking of Gilbert,”’ said 
Carrie, 

‘* Oh, poor fellow, he is perfectly cracked, 
and I believe he can peep and pry into the 
middie of next year and tiie business of 
the next world In iny opto'en sueb 
things are best left alone; our work in this 
world is as much: a8 We can inanage.”’ 

“I do not consider my oousin in the 
least crazed,” returned Katrild not coldiy. 
* You wuset remember that we are all built 
on tbe same plan.”’ 

“Quite true, miss, One fellow can go 
down the crater of Mount Vesuvius and 
peep at the eternal fires; another fel- 
low, if he tried it, would be scorched up. 
Now, Carrie, pop on your bonnet, or we 
shall lose the tuning-up of the fiddles, It 
is a weakness of mine to be in good tine 
for everything.” 

Carrie, in prompt obedience, quitted the 
room; and then her lover, with quite 
another manner, turned to Estrild. 

“For ber sake I always speak of her 
brother’s strange powers in a jesting way,” 
hesaid. ‘Pray excuse it, Miss Carbonellis, 
I assure you it is a necessity to make her 
think lightly ofthem, At one time he bad 

reat tallpanes over her, with the result to 
fer of ruined health. She was siespless, 
and was always seeing ghosts; she is not 
the sort of person who can descend ci aters 
and stand the smel! of sulphur.’”’ 

“But surely ny cousin’a power—if be 

occult power, a8 you suppose—is 
not an evil one?” expostulated Fatrild anx- 
ously. 
“it is evil when it does harm, which it 
certainly did to Carrie.” 

“It would not hurt ms,’’ Eatrild an- 
swered, 

He looked at her with a pair of searching 
lignt-blue eyes. 

hey were insignificant eyes apparently, 
with overhanging lide and light brows,but 
they were cyes tbat saw clearly and tad 
honest truth in them. 

“] thing you are mistaken in yourss|f,’’ 
he rejoined. “I should imagine that you 
were peculiarly sensitive to buch influences. 
And is there not some story or tradition in 
your family which makes it the nore dan- 
gerous for you to tread on forbidden 
ground, becange it might strengthen the— 
the gloomy taith you have in tnisior- 
tune?” 

“You needn’t bave hesitat-d over my «ad 
belief in the fate that befalls us,”’ eaid EKs- 
trild. “Our history proves that I havo 
caused enough for my gloomy faith.” 

“I bave beard the story,” resuined Tom, 
‘and 1 don’t pretend to understand it. But, 
if I wereia your place, I would never 
think of it at all, or allow it toinfluence my 
life. I must teil Carrie to jutro duce you to 
toy little friend Mary Arimetrong., Sie ina 
perfect antidote against unueallhy thoughts; 
sbe did Carrie a world of goou.” 

“Armetrong! Issbe related to Captian 
Armstrong who was drowned the otner 
day?” 

“She is his daughter and only child, and 
the qué>rest, quaintes litile creature— ne 
mo vent ® baby, aud the next a4 woinan— 
and —”’ 

“JT bave no wish to make her acquaint 
auce, tuaok you!” interrupted Esfriid, ‘it 
woud be tov painiul—imy brother met his 
death vn the deck of be father’s ship.” 

“Yes; Lamwsorry I had torgotten that 
But she would do you good if you could 
bear to see her--not now, Lut when sie re- 
turns to London; she is away at present. 


Miss Carbouellis, I bave something to teil 
you, aud I bave tried to talk away my uni- 
willingness to speak because—weil, because 


I tear it is bad news.’’ 
“What isit?’ reked Estrild, in sha 
fear. *You wast teil it now.” 








‘Perhaps there is no cause for alarm ; but 
at Mr, Olver’s chambers tney are getting 
anxious about him, He bas written or sent 
no news of himself since the night he left 
so suddenly, when he wrote those few 
words which I brought to you.” 

“He said he should be away a few days. 
How long is it now?” she said, pressing her 
hand on her forehead, 

Ten days, I think,” said Tom, “And 
this morning, having a holiday, I thought 
1 couldn't do better than gather ail the par- 
ticulars I could for you.” 

“Yes.—you are very kind ;” and Estrild 
looked at him vaguely,not seeing bis frank 
face, seeing only n, a8 in the crystal, 
Harold's figure, white and worn, stooping 
over a dying man. 

“And so I bave found out that Mr, O!ver 
quitted bis room with a sea-fariug man,and 
they both got into a boat waiting for them 
at the ‘l'emple stalin, and rowed to a barque 
in the river—or it might be a brig — at 
ail events, it was named the Curlew, 
aud it has gone to sea, This was all I 
could discover; and it took time, { assure 
you, to drag the information out of the 
mouths of stupid witnesses,’’ 

“Gone to sea?” repeated Estrild; and 
again there floated dimly before ber the 
vision in the crystal, 

* Well, the Curlew is gone to sea,’’ sald 
Mr. Ashieigh, as ifanxious to speak with 
the ulmost oorreciness. **Do you know 
anything of her ?”’ 

“On, yes!—and I know her owner and 
captain, Daniel Pascoe,”’ 

“Then in that case,’? continned Tom, 
quite relieved, “[ presume there i no 
cause for anxiety.” 

‘* No—I think not; only I cannot imagine 
why Haroid shou!d go back to Coruwall, 
or why Daniel should come ty Londou, 
untess’—and her face flusbed as with 
sudden pain—“ they bave received infor- 
tation which bas sent them again on a 
wild quest.’”’ 

* But iv that case would not Mr. Olver 
have written to you?” 

Estrild clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, and strained ber eyes av il bebold- 
ing #0106 inward vision Lelore #Le an- 
swered, 

“No; I have no right to hop for a letter, 
My brother's death tas parted me from Mr, 
Olver.”’ 

* D>» you mean you have ovroken off 
your engagement with bin?” asked prac- 
tical Tom Aghleighb, in astonimebment. 

‘“Yos—!] mean that. I promised my 
brotber that ifthe old mysery that pur- 
wues us was connected with his death I 
would never marry.”’ 

She broke down suddenly here, not 
weeping, but covering her face witb her 
bands, 48 though to shut from her eywvs 
sowe dreadtul sight. 

Tow was silent fora moment, partly ia 
pity, partiy in wonder, such thoughts and 
ieelings being 80 strange to hiin, tiving his 
life in all the realiam of London, «bose 
thronged streets have no place for the 
ghosts of the uead, 

Then teo gropingly bis mind wan seiz. 
ing the truth—that, in the bope to release 
her from the burden of her promise, 
Haroid had flung himself into some wiid 
adventure, 

** Yours is a promise that cannot be kept,” 
said Tom, with quiet tirmnew, ‘1 hope 
the letter which I left at Mr. Olver’s chain- 
bers was to recall him.’’ 

‘Theslender bands still covering her face 
could not bide the warm flush that rose to 
It now as she said ‘ Yes,’’ ia a vuice scarcely 
audible, 

Then, having spoken, her hands fe!!, and 
she looked ap, with a quick fear springing 
to her eyes, 

“Oh, Mr. Ashleigh, it wasa solemn pro- 
mise—an earnest, dreadfal promise; and I 
have done wrong to break it in spiru! You 
se¢, Fate has stepped in to prevent me from 
breaking itin reality. Harold haa not re- 
ceived my recall—will never receive it 
now. Mr. Ashleigh, you must fetch back 
that letter.” 

“I'll be banged if I do!” said Tom, #lap- 
ping the top of his hat, which rested on his 
knee, with abroad hand. “A thing done 
can't be undone; the letter will stop where 
itis, And ltrustMr., Olver will read it 
beltore the world 18 a week older. Oh, here 
you are at last, Carrie! And I hope you 
are ashamed of yourseif for baving taken 
about an hour to put your bonnet on. If it 
took me 48 long to ram my hat on my head 
as it does a woinan to fixa flimsy bit of rib- 
bon and gauze on hers, [’d go bareheaded 
ali my life.” 

“Don't talk, Tom; my bonnet is good 
substantial straw, and 1 bave not taken «& 
iuinute to putiton, 1 have been dressing 
ujotber, aud mending all her hooks and- 
eyes, Somehow she is alwa‘@ like the 
kings of laraeiin grief—she is constantly 
‘ending ber garmenta.’”’ 

“Youare « tittle humbug—full of ex- 
cuss!” retorted Tow, putting bis ari 
sround her afte*tionately, uleriy regard. 
less of the bad taste of toe proceeding in 
(strild’s presences. “And now, if there ie 
nubody else to wend, I suppose we may 
start at once.” 

A minute or two tnore of noise, bustle, 
and laughter, and Estrild waa ie!t alone ta 
the dead dusty silence of the Londou vack- 
parlor. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
— —- 


INTIMATE FRIEND:—Have you been en- 
joving your honevinoon at Old Point Com- 
tor? tieires~ ( ately marrie 1) — Yr a, we've 


een there, busi, do vou know, I overheard 
Dom teil a friend of bie it was ‘hnarvest- 
oon’ with bin Instead of boneyinoon.” 

W bat do you sappose be meant? Funny, 
)—UD, Yes, 


i? hriend (knowing!) 
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TO MY LAMP. 





BY WM, W. LONG. 





Thou hast ever given me kindly light, 
Through many long night hours, 

While I wrote of love, beauty and hope, 
And songs of birds and flowers, 


Thy cheertul ray hath ever been 
A true, true friend to me; 
Kut Death some day will blow me out, 
As now 1 blow out thee, 
a 


“ON TRIAL.” 


BY PHYLLIS, 





CHAPTER I. 


WHE eof those girls who are per- 
S\ haps porocattractive than strictly pretty, 
\ ) because certainly her features had their 
faults, 

Her skin, however,was like satin,creamy, 


delicious, with a little soft flush running 
throug it; and over ber low, broad brow 
her chestnut hair fell in a soft natural 
wave, 

No maid bad ever cut it; it was in fact 
“born so,” and it blew from side to side as 
the wind listed, and was touched with gold 
here and there, and had indeed a good deal 
to do with her many conquests, 

lier tirst season bad pronounced her an 
undeniable snecess ; which meant that to 
ber brother, Lord Hartley, she became at 
ones a decided anxiety. 

She was never now withoutone,or rather 
two, young mon dangling after ber where- 
evershe went, not only to balls and at 
homes in town, but to che Tyrol or the 
Highlands afterwards, and wherever the 
Hartieys might chance to go, 

{t was indeed. Lady Hartlev’s private opin- 
ion that had they elected to go to Hudson’s 
Bay for the winter, there these young men 
would have appeared up to time, and ready 
a8 ever to fall down and worship her sister- 
in-law. 

And they weren’t always the same two 
young men, either: that added to the griev- 
ance. Miss Cnarteris had many little ways, 
but the cleverest of all was the little way in 
which she used to get rid of a suitor when 
he grew importunate, 

This cleverness was hardly appreciated 
by Lady Hartley, upon whom fell, as a 
rule, the task of consoling and smoothing 
down the discarded one, 

She was thus compelled to think a good 
dea! about Sophy, off and on, and just pow 
she was particular about her, because she 
feared she was going te decline the best 
match of the year, 

Lady Hartley was young herweif,and was 
not without sympathy and affection for her 
sister-in-law, but she certainly thought ber 
very foolish: and she didn’t in the least 
know how to manage her. 

She was a very nice woman, if a trifle 
plaintive and given to looking at the un- 
wearable side of most things. She was a 
good woinan too, intensely devoted to ber 
nursery, as a good woman should be, but 
she was, perhaps, atrifle dual. 

Just now she was worrying over two 
things: the baby’s teething, which exer- 
cised her mind quite as much as though 
she had not seen three other babies get 
through the same obnoxious process, aud 
her fear that Soply would at the last refuse 
Lord Elston’s band—and very handsome 
rent roll, 

She was divided between these two anx- 
leties, when the door opened and Sopby 
herself entered the room. 

“Anything the matter, Molly ?’? asked 
she, after a cursory glance at Lady Hart- 
ley’s inexpressive features. 

The latter had been christened a decorous 
Mary by an Arebbishop,but Miss Charteris 
insisted on calling her Molly, which of 
course wasa trial. She came across the 
room now with her usual light, swift step, 
and leant over the back of Lady Hartley’s 
chair. 

“Are the children all right?’’ she asked. 
“Baby’s tooth through yet? You look as 
if someone had been giving you a severe 
scolding.” 

“]T have very inany things to worry me,” 
said Lady Hartley, with a sigh. ‘And, of 
course, ] cannot help fecling anxious about 
baby.’”’ 

“That big,fat baby !"’ said Miss Charteris, 


laughing. ‘Dear Molly, how silly! It is 
iperely tecthing—I hope—that induces him 
to give way to those wild tits of diabolical 
tein per.”’ 

“Oh, no! He is notill-tempered. He has 


the temper of a very angel,’ interrupted 


the mother, reproechfully. “Itis all, I am 
convinced, the fault of that coral bis grand- 
mother Bent him.’’ 

“Then why let him have it? Why not 


gethima proper ring? IKdith never bas 
any Otbers. A thick,solt indiarubber ring, 
It is not pretty, but babies like it, which,of 
courss, is everything.” 

“And how am J] to get one in this out-of- 
the-way place?’’ returned Lady Hartley, 
helplessly. 

“I'll write to George, He is coming down 
for these (heatricals,vou know,the day after 
to-morrow, ed be shall bring it.’ 

“George !’ Lady Hartley repeated, re- 
garding her anxiously. “Do you mean to 
tell ine you write to George?” 

‘*Now and then.” 

“After all that pasted between you last 
spring? Do you think Lord Elston would 
like it, if he heard of it?” 

“I don't know, 80 1 can’t say.” 

‘Sophy !’’ said Lady Hartley, in a very 
solemn tone, “I do hope you are not going 





to eoneaing foolish with regard to Els- 
ton 

“I hepe not,indeed,’”’ said Miss Charteris, 
with a solemnity that put her sister’s in the 
shade, but she rather spoiled it by laughing 
afterwards, 

“It is distinctly wrong of youto encour- 
age George. And you must know,” waxing 
a little warm, “that even one line from you 
in his present frame of mind will be sufli- 
cient to waken all the old regret. Now, 
Sopby, tell me one thing, do you or do you 
not like Lord Elston ?”’ 

Miss Charteris employed herself for a 
moment or two in looking deeply into the 
fire. Then she said, with the most indiffer- 
ent air in the world : 

“1’m pot sure,” 

“That terrible sentence!’’ cried Lady 
Hartley, impatientiy; ‘I’m tired of it, In- 
vent another, 1 beseech you. No, don’t 
stana there. Come round here where I can 
see you. Do you know that chronic state of 
yours of being sure is causing you to be 
rather too freely discussed by your frinds? 
And for a girl to be talked about—that,you 
will admit, is undesirable. And you know, 
too, that when people once begin to talk 
they never know where to stop.”’ 

“I do, indeed,’’ returned Miss Charteris, 
with a comical glanze at her. 

“You mean that for me, of course, But 
I don’t mind. Ishall do my duty, what- 
ever comes of it. And now, what fault do 
you see in Lord Elston ?” 

‘He is too rich and too jealous,”’ 

“His jealousy proves his love. And if 
riches stand in nis way, why, itis the first 
time I ever knew thein regarded as an ob- 
jection. And you should be the last to say 
that. You know you said last year you re- 
fused George because he was too poor.”’ 

“That only shows how | hate extremes, 


George is too poor; Lord Elston too 
rich. 
“Nonsense. I begin to think you have 


still a secret kindness for George.”’ 
“‘] hope you are wrong. As,in spite of the 
ion you think be stil! entertains for me, 
hear be has fallen a victim to the beaux 
yeux of that youngest Miss Wolverton. 
Ah! Molly, I fear my swains are not 80 
faithful as yours were,”’ 

‘I trust that what you tell me is true. 
If, indeed, you do not think of George, 
why can’t you make up your mind to Els- 
ton?” 

“T have told you. Never mind what I 
said about his money—if you will have my 
real reason—it is his jealous disposition that 
I dread. How could 1 expect happiness 
with «man who suspects me of—of all 
sorts of things the moment I am out of bis 
sight?” 

“Of flirting with otter men, you mean. 
You cannot deny ,Sophy, that you have 
given hitn cause,’ ° 

“Well, not for a long time now. Not 
lately ; yet be is as suspicious as ever.’’ 

“Once married, that would be all at an 
end,”’ 

“So you think. No; I should be afraid 
to venture,”’ 

‘Ia that your only reason for hesitat- 
ing ?’’ 

Miss Charteris blushed and then laughed 
lightly. 

“You ask me a good deal,’ she said, 
“Well, even if I do contess to its being an 
only one, surely it ja as strong as twenty 
smaller ones, There! I shan’t supmit to 
any further cross-examination. I shal! go 
and give George direciions about that 
ring.” 

She moved towards the door, Lady Hart- 
ley called after her. 

“Don’t be too hard on him,” she said. 
**You know you wouldn’t like it were he 
utterly devoid of jealousy. Give bim a 
chance, Why not find some way of put- 
ting him on trial fora certain time, to test 
him ?”’ 

“But I know of no plan,” returned Sophy 
carelessly. 

As she crossed the hall, the door of the 
library opened and a young man came to- 
wards ber. He was tall and well madeand 
about twenty-nine, 

He was dressed in tennis flannel and 
held a racket in his hand, He had a very 
dark, earnest eyes, and these lit up as he 
saw Miss Charteris, 

“I was just going to look for you, Sophy. 
— out, and let ine give you a little beat- 

ng- 

“J like that!” said she, contemptuously,. 
Put it the other way round and I mav be 
able to understand you. No, I can’t go yet. 
1 should like a game, but there is something 
I must do first.” 

‘There al ways is,” returned he, in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘‘Asa rule I always come off 
second best with you.” 

“And quite right too,” she 
saucily. 

“T wonder if you care for me at all?” said 
K:iston, in a gloomy sort of way.” 

“Yes, 1 do,” returned she, 
times.”’ 

“Which means that I annoy you ‘some- 
times.’ Isthat it? Why are you silent, 
Sophy? Tell me my sin.” 

“Would you really have me tell you ?” 
— she, gravely, lifting her eyes to 

s. 

“T would, indeed.”’ 

“Why, then,’ said she, softly: “Beware 
my lord, 8 jealousy.” ; 

‘Jealous! You think me jealous!” ex. 
claimed he. “Why, I believe i am the 
least jealous man on earth. Were it other- 
wise you-——”’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Go on,’’ said Behe, a little haughtily. 
“Were it otherwise you think I should give 
you food for it; but you forget that there is 
no reason why I should study your wishes, 
You have noclaim on me,” 

This was a little cruel of her, but she was 
angry. 


laughed 


‘soime- 











“T know that,” he —» humbly. He, 
regarded her witha very keen rep 
“Sophy! will you never give me that 
claim?” 

“] tell you I should be afraid,” said Miss 
Charteris, softened in a degree by that sub- 
missive glance, but still rather impatiently. 
—— man is a terrible thing.” 

“] think you misjudge me. Of course, 
very natorally, I sbould like all your 
smiles tobe my own, but I do not really 
believe I am the irrational creature you 
would portray me. Try me, Sophy. Give 
yourself to me and I[ do not think you will 
repent it.”’ 

6 bad taken her hand, and now, hold- 
ing it fast, sought to read her eyes. But she 
keptthem religiously lowered. Still she 
did not draw her hand away,and it was evi- 
dent that she hesitated, 

Iteven seemed to him, by the yielding 
of ber lips,that she was almost on the point 
of speech that would declare her won,when 
suddeniy she moved back from him and 
shook her charming bead. There was a 
new light in her eyes as she looked up, as 
thc ugh she bad come to some strange reso- 
lution, 

“(J shall put you on trial first,” she said, 
gaihy. Lady Hartley’s last words, though 
stilleo fresh in ber mind, were al y, 
bearing fruit. **Do not look so frightened,” 
she went on, smiling. ‘Your probation 
shall not be too prolonged. Just onesmall 
week! If during those seven days you 

rove yourself tbree tlnes unreasonably 
jealous of any act of mine, you-——”’ 

“Three times! Ob, absurd!’’ he said, 
hastily. ‘You cannot really imagine me 
so senseless as that.” 

‘‘] am generous, you see,”’ said she,calm- 
ly. “As you yourself admit, I give youa 
large margin. Perbaps,’’ with a slight but 
charming blush, ‘I do not wish you to fail. 
Well!-—-No! Stay just there and listen. If 
you should chance to sin thus three times, 
you will give ine your word to relinquish 
for ever all hope of — well, of—oh, you 
know!’’ she said. “On the other hand, if 
you do not sin turice, I for my part will 
promise to——”’ 

“Yes, go on,” entreated he, eagerty. 
‘You will give yourswif to me as my re- 
ward. Isthat it?” 

‘*Let it be so,”’ said she, smiling prettily, 
whilst her blush deepened. 

He bent over hands and kissed thein 
with a fond and tender passion, 

“TI did not think this morning that mid- 
day would see me 80 happy a man,’’ he 
said, with glad triumph, hia dark eyes 
alight. 

“Do not boast,’ said she, warningly. But 
she smiled as she warned, and he heeded 
only the smile. 

“This is Thursday. This day week I shall 
envy no man.” 

She ran away from him, up two or three 
steps of the staircase, Lut his voice com- 
pelled her to stop. 

“About ten minutes. If you don’t 
mind waiting about fora bit, I’ll join you 
then.”’ 

He did ‘‘wait about,’’ for such a consider- 
ably longer “bit”? than theten minutes 
named, that be wasa trifle restless and im- 
patient when at last she did appear. 

She tripped down as unconcernedly as 
possible, however, with ® letter in her 
hand. 

“Oh ! it was that kept you,” said he, cast- 
ing awraihtal glance at the letter. “To 
whom were you writing ?’’ 

Miss Charteris raised her brows,and then 
looked amused. 

— a singularly rude question,” she 
said. 

He colored. ‘‘Wasit rude? Why?” 

‘For the simple reason that I might not 
care to tell you.” 

“Why should you not care?” 

To this she made no answer beyond a lit- 
tle swilt glance as she moved towards the 
post bag that lay on aside table. By some 
accident her hand brushed against the 
heavy fronds of a very large fern, and the 
letter fell to the ground, address upper- 
most. 

It was quite impossible that he could 
prevent bimself from seeing it. The writ- 
ing was singularly large and legible for a 
wornan, and 


The Hon. George Markhain, 
The Albany, 
London, 


was so clear that it might have been print 
of a good type. His face was as dark as night 
as he picked it up and returned it to Miss 
Charteris. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” be said. 

“Certainly not. lt was my awkwardness, 


| Still, as you know, it is an ill-wind that 


biows nobody good, and—you have bad 
your curiosity gratitied.” =~ 

She was a little flushed «s she spoke—a 
fact that Elston saw and dwelt upon. 

“I bave seen what I bad no desire to 
see,”’ he answered, stiflly. 

“Well,why shouldn’tl write to George?” 
she asked, a touch of Cetiancein her tone. 
“He is a very old friend.” 

She wasa litle put out by the whole 
affair. 

“Why, indeed? I am bound, of course, 
to reineimber that he waa first In the field.” 

“Oul {f you put it that way!’ she said. 
She turned sharply away, and then as sud- 
denly stopped. ‘1 suppose,” indignantly, 
“you think I ought to open that letter and 
sbow you the contents,” 

“TI do,” returned he, boldly. 

“You suspect me, then ?” 

I] should certainly like to see what you 
have written to Markham. You call him 
su old friend, but you must acknowledge 
he was rather more than that to youa year 
ago.’”’ 

‘‘Not more to me—whatever I may have 
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been to him.”’ 

She paused, and then throwing up her 
head, regarded him fixedly. 

“You remember our compact of a while 
since ?’’ she asked. “Such a little while. 
oa half-hour, I think. You remember 
it 

He pleaded perceptibly. 

“Ts this jealousy ?’’ she said. 

“You spoke of jealousy without reason. 
Am I now unreasonable? Have you proved 
me 80 ?’’ 

‘Have you proved thet you are not sof 
How do you know what this letter contains, 
There is such a thing as Time, that wiil 
prove which of us is right.” 

There was soorn in her glance as she 
looked at him and threw down her racket 
upon a hal! chair. 

“A week !”’ she said, bitterly. “1 shouid 
have made ita day! Already—though but 
a few miuutes bave passed—you have trans- 
gressed once.” 

She cast one last reproachful glance at 
him, which betrayed the tact of her eyes be- 
ing full of tears, and then left him. 

Altbough totally unconvineed and in- 
wardly raging against George Markham, 
fear of Sopby’s displeasure had such a hold 
on Lord Elston, that he determined to sub- 
due himself and give her no further cause 
for anger. 

Whatever bappened, whatever she might 
choose to do, he would be blind and deat to 
it until this momentous week was at an 
end. 

Once his, he thought, all would be right. 
During the evening, therefore, he 80 man- 
aged to conduct himself that Mies Charteris, 
outwardly at least, forgave him. 

The next day brougbt an influx of visi- 
tors for the private theatricals impending, 
and in which Sophy was to bear a principal 


rt. 

Piston, having no talent that way, of 
course, shut out from the frequent rehear- 
sals that, afte: the arrival of the last con- 
——— went cn morning, noon and 
night. 

e certainly objected to the absorption 
of Sopby’s time, but he was still so careful 
to avoid a second offence,that he pretended 
a deep interest in the play, which scarcely 
was a thing of detestation to him. 

Amongst the actors there wasatall,angu- 
lar young man, with a glowing eye,a Rowan 
nose and a tragic expression. This latter 
was perhaps born of a belief in his own 
bistrionic powers, and the opinion of a few 
friends of his that he was the very image 
of Mr. Irving. 

He was, at all events, the leading spirit 
of the theatricals that just then possessed 
the guests at Hartley Court. 

His manner was iinpressive, and he had 
acquired a trick of tak na pose aside into 
corners and recesses, behind screens and 
palms, and there whispering to them in a 
solemn, earnest fashion that precludedthe 
idea of frivolity. 

By degrees it became noticeable that it 
was generally Miss Charteris who was 
drawn by him behind the Japanese screens 
and braaocbing palms. 

But as the mysterious conferences were 
presumably about the play in which she 
was to take the principal role, and as she 
seemed to bear up wonderfully under the 
infliction of these repeated interviews, 00 
one felt called upon togo to her rescue. 
Lord Elston writhed beneath it all, yet 
made no sign. 

For two whole days indeed he suffered 
torments, betraying no temper,and putting 
in rather mechanical smiles iu the right 
places; but on the third day an event oc- 
curred that destroyed his newly-formed 
resolves to endure all things, rather than 
again show himself distrustful of his lady- 
love. 

On the top of the small hill at the very 
end of the fruit garden, a glass house had 
been built that was specially dedicated to 
pelargoniurns, 

It was rather far from the house and, 
therefore, seldom visited by any people 
staving at Hartley; but Elston, who was 
fond of this particular flower, strolled up 
sometimes to look at them, although it was 
growing towards the end of July,and their 
first loveliness was almost at an end. It 
wasthe Monday following that eventful 
Thursday,on which Miss Charteris bad put 
him on his trial, that be went up to the 
pelargonium house to try and while away 
the time until he could hope again to 806 
Sophy. 

ver since these wretched amateurs had 
descended upon the house, she had been 
conspicuous by ner absence froin eleven to 
luncheon—studying ber part in her own 
room, a8 Lord Elston fondly, if erroneous- 
ly, believed. ; 

At some distance from it, but on a line 
with the eastern end of the glass house,ran 
a hedge of laurel sufficiently thick to con- 
ceal the approach of any one coming from 
that side, 

Elston, walking leisurely towards it, be- 
came all at once conscious that a voice—the 
voice indeed in all the world for him--was 
sounding somewhere near. 

He looked through a large hole in the 
hedge and discovered that Miss Charteris 
was in the house, the door of which was 
open, and that she was notalone! The 
tragic young man was witb her! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





“Doxs the mascniine embrace both 
sexes?” is a question that has often been 
discussed. As for us, we have observed 
that the masculine embraces one sex much 
more than does the other. 

Mrs. NOUVEAU (to departing guest ).— 
‘“Good-night, Mr. Augur. I had begun to 
think you had gone, and that we had 
missed the pleasure of saying good-bye to 
you.” 
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The Unknown. 


By H. D. 








strange people, avd some queer things 

happen to us when we are living 
avout, and going to different places. But 
the funniest thing bappened to ine only the 
suinmer before last. Would you like to 
bear about it? 

Well, mna’am, I had an engagement to go 
in the country to nurse a Mrs. Hay, where 
I unk been before, and did not know 
asoul,. 

I got a letter telling me when to come, 
and sayiug that someone would be at the 
station to meet me when the train ar- 
rived, 

I left here early in the morning, and i 
was about nine o’clock when 1 reach 
Camden the same night. At this village I 
had to get off, but Mr, Hay (who wes a 
minister) lived sevefal miies’ distance from 
the village, and I knew I would have to 
drive out to his house, 

Only three other passeugers stopped at 
this station, and they soon went away, and 
there I was left waiting on the platform, 
hoping to hear someone ask for ine; but ] 
heard no one, nor did | see any kind of 
vehicie near, though it was, I do think, the 
darkest night lever remember; soi just 
stood there quietly. 

At last the station-master came and asked 
where I waa going. I told him, and that I 
expected soineone would have been to meet 
1hi@e 

He went to the end of the platform, and 
I heard him call out, ‘Anybody here from 
Mr. Hay?” 

There was no answer, and he came back 
and told me I had better wait where I was; 
they might come directly; but the waiting- 
room had to be closed, as no other train 
caine in that night, and be was going 
bome, 

I did not know what to do. 1 asked if 
there was a cart, or anything that could 
carry me away } but none at that time could 
be bad, of tather thete wan no one inter- 
ested enough to exert himself t» help 
me. 

The “fly,” the man told me, had not 
come to the train that night, it was not al. 
ways worth while, 80 few passergers stop- 
ped there. 

So I just sat down on my trunk on the 
platform. 

I was wrapped up in a big sbawl,and bad 
athick veil over my head on account of 
neuralgia; I never felt so frightened in my 
life as when | saw the light put out, the 
door of the waiting-room locked, and tbe 
moan walk away, and there I was lett all 
alone. 

It was very cold for galy the end of Sep- 
tember, and sv dark tnat [ could not see a 
yard ahead of me, 

I hardly rary ry anyone would really 
trouble me, but I did feel dreadful to think 
of staying there all night. 

Well, :na’am,it seemed to me [ had been 
sitting there an bour when suddenly I 
heard a trap, or soinething, drive up, I tell 
you I juinped from my trunk then, A man 
caine towards ine, and I could just see that 
he was a young gentleman. 

He took off his hat politely, and said, in 
ashy and very abrupt way, I thought, “I 
bear you want to get out to Mr. Hay’s. I 
will drive you there.” 

I was so rejoiced and relieved that I 
oat only say, “Thank you—thank you, 
sir !’ 

He burried me into the carriage, put my 
trunk on bebind, and drove off. He never 
said a word tnore to ne; and though I was 
much obliged to him, I did not think it my 
place to begin the conversation. 

We had driven a wile or more,| au pose. 
and it was now not quite so dark; a little 
moon was coming up, and I saw through 
the trees a church steeple, and I asked the 
young geutleman, “is that Mr, Hay’s 
church ?”’ 

He started, and answered, ‘*Yes; baven’t 
you ever been bere before to know it ?” 

“No, sir,” I said; “this is the first time I 
have ever been in this place. I an coming 
to nurse Mrs, Hay, and Mr. Hay wrote he 
would send someone to meet me to-nizbt.’’ 

The young men said something very 
mucb like an oath, whipped up bis 
horse, and dashed forward, though before 
we had been going so slow that I was afraid 
he would be all night on the road, He stop- 
ped all of a sudden, saying, “You must get 
out here; I can’t drive ap to the house, 
There it is, just ahead of you; your trunk 
1 will put down at the gate, and someone 
cau come out for it.” 

I was so amazed, that I got out of the car- 
riage by myself; and actually, before I 
could say a word or thank bim, he had 
turned round. and was tearing down the 
road, 

I felt very much like sitting down on my 
trunk again, and trusting to luck. I could 
866 a white bouse in front,but there was not 
4 light in it. 

I was afraid to open the gate; perhaps 
there wasa dog about the yard that would 
rush and attack me. 

At last I mustered up courage, and got to 
the verandah. Everything was in darkness 
about the house, 

1 knocked and knocked at the door. After 
a while, I heard soineone coming ; the door 
was unbarred, and 1 saw, as I supposed, 
Mr. Hay, with a light in bis hand. 

‘*Who’s that?” be said, 

‘*The nurse, Della,” [ answered, 

“Good gracious! did you co:me to-night ? 
I forget all about you, and never sent any- 
one to the station.”’ 


Ye ma’am, we nurses do come across 


“= 
r a while, a lady came down who had 
eereaaty Just gotten out of bed. She was 
very polite in saying bow sorry she was that 
30 one from the house had met ne, and 
carried me to my room, but never offered 
me a thing to eat or drink, and I was just 
weak for a cup of tea, I slept heartily, how- 
ever—I have learned to sleep under all 
circumstances, and generally get some 
snatches every night. 

The next day, when I saw Mrs. Hay, she 
apologized sweetly for the mistake about 
my arrival, and for how badly I had been 
received, and seemed so sorry for it. She 
is such a pice, sweet lady ! 

‘How did you ges bere, Della?” she ask- 
“yea keto? 

er how I had sat on my trunk on 

— ee in the dark until a 
& gentieman drove up and off 

drive me to Mr, Hay’s, . oe 

**But he acted so q ueer—never said a word 
to me after we started, or, if he did, I did 
not hear, for I ain just a little deaf. When 
I asked him if that was the church be 
swore; and then drove so fast he nearly 
turned me out of the trap,and made me get 
out at your gate, left my trunk in the road, 
and I bad tofind my way to the house alone, 
acared every step I took, thinking perhaps 
a dog would bite me.” 

At the time there wasa lady in the room, 
a Mrs. King. She seemed very much 
amused at my story, and wondered who the 
young man could bave been. 

Some weeks after I found Mrs. King with 
Mrs, Hay again, and they were laughing in 
the heartiest manner, 

As I came in, Mrs, Hay said, “‘Do, Della, 
listen to this ; it is the richest thing I ever 
heard: You remember the young man 
who brought you froin the @tation thé night 
you came here, and how strangely he 
acted? Weil, Mrs. King has peen tell- 
ing me some more about it, and it Is too 
funny!” 

And she began laughing immoderately 
again. 

1 looked at Mrs. King,and asked her what 
it was, and she said, ‘‘Well, this is an ex- 
tremely bashful and timid young man. He 
admires lddies, but is always afraid to meet 
them,and is al ways getting out of their way. 
Mrs. Hay’s sister, Lena, was here last sain- 
mer, and took the village by storm. Every- 
one was charmed with ber. This young 
man never saw her but onoe, I believe, and 
was immediately quite smitten, but never 
could be induced to call upon ber,or go out 
of his way to meet her. hen she left, he 
consoled himself by saying that when she 
caine again he was determined to know 
her. 

“She was expected again this summer, 
but bas been putting it off from month to 
month, uutil at last we heard she would be 
here positively the very week you came, but 
at the very last moment was detained, and 
she has not come yet. The young man 
lives near the station, and the night you 
were waiting there alone, one of the train 
bands stopped at bis house, and said, in the 
kitchen, tbat a lady wanted to get out to 
Mr. Hay’s, and asthere was no one to take 
her, she would bave to stay all pight on the 
platform. It was repeated in the house by 
aservant; when the young man came in 
his sister told him, adding she was sure it 
was Lena Pinckoey, and it was a shame no 
one had comme for ber, and that they must 
bring her at once to spend the night at their 
house. 

‘To his sister’s sur prise,he said he would 
barness the horse, and take ber to Mr. 
Hay’s himself. 

‘“Atter awhile she beard bim drive back 
furiously, and go & his room at once, 

“The next morning she asked him if he 
had taken Lena salely bome, and bo-v he 
liked her; he only answered it was not 
Miss Pinckney, and would not say another 
word, 

‘‘] was visiting there the other day, and 
was telling your adventure, and the young 
lady who was in the room exclaimed, ‘That 
must be the person my brother took for 
Lena.”’ 

‘‘Now the joke is all over the village, and 
the poor young man is being teased out of 
bis life for mistaking nurse tor Miss Pinck- 


seat in the entry,and waited again while he 


ney.”’ 

i told Mrs. King it was very mean, his 
being laughed at for his kindness to me. 

I know I was never more indebted to 
anyone in my jife,and am sorry I never 
had a chance to thank bim—indeed,ma’am, 
to this day I do not know his naime, 








KEEPING THE PeaceE.—Some curious 
documents just touna in the archives of the 
Paris prefectare of police throw an interest- 
ing aud instructive ligbt on the manner in 
whicb the streets of Paria were guarded 
during the night in the sixteenth cent- 


ury. 
os begin with, trere were stringent rules 
to the effect that each bouse should have 
only one door, and sbould be regularly in- 
habited. This being the case, it was a coin- 
ratively easy task to order that the dwel- 
ers in the different bouses should in 
turn keep an eye on what was going on in 
their respective streets. 
They were not compelled w tramp up 
and Jown the pavement like the modern 
liceman; the authcrities were satisfied if 
they looked through their windows and 
watched all that was going on below. If 
the slightest cry were raised they opene:! 
their windows and racy their bells anti! 
their neighbors followed suit. Tne alarin 
spread from street to street, and soon all the 
belis in Paris were ringing, the windows 
were lit up, and the inhabitants, armed to 
the teeth, sailed forth, barring the road to 
the maletactors, who were altnost always 








I had heard he was absent minded, but I 
did feel vexed, and think it very shabby 
treatmen!. He showed me in, and I took a 


arrested. a 
We need hardly explain that the Paris of 


those days was liliputian in comparison 
with what itis now; but what an uncom- 
fortable way they had of keeping the peace 
in the sixteenth ceatury! Tne remedy was 
mee ger worse than the disease, for if was 

ard that the inhabitants of one street 
should be awakened out of tneir first sleep 
because the dweilers in a remote alley 
iunagined that something wrong was going 
on. One would fancy that in one quarter 
or another some noise at least must have 
been made every night. The slumbers of 
the Parisians must often have been wofully 
curtailed, 

_———>_ +S ———_____ 


THRE LAUGHING BOOK. 





the “Laughing Book,” which is printed 

in Pekin. The jests trom this treasured 
volume, a number of which have been 
transiated, seam to bear a certain family 
resemblance to ee | stories all the world 
over, justassome of the very best and 
most frequently told jokes of modern times 
are to be found in the writings of ancient 
Greeks, who perhaps stole them from atill 
earlier jesters, ere are three of these 
Chinese jokes: 

Two men, Chung and Kung, are warm- 
ing themselves at the open stove. Chung, 
who is a person remarkable for his cov! ness 
and loquacity, says to Kung, who is an ex- 
ceedingly hot-headed person, “My der 
Kung, there is something which I’ would 
very inuch like to may to you. It relates to 
a circumstance which I have observed for a 
little time and have desired to mention 
to you. But, bearing in mind the some- 
what fiery and quarrelsome disposition 
which is commonly attributed to yvou,I bave 
hesitated to express inyself. However, I 
have resolved that at last i' I do not mention 
the matter to you I shall do wrong, and I 
have consequently determined to ask your 
permission to speak to you about it.”’ 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Your coat,my dear Kung,’ says Chung, 
quietly, ‘is on fire!’ 

“For pity’s sake!’”’ exclaimed Kung, 
angrily, lousaten up and finding bis coat 
nearly buroed off, “‘why inthe world didn’t 
you tell me before?”’ 

“There it goes! Whata frightiul temper!” 
Chung murmured as he moved away; 
“folks told me quite rigbt about you.” 

The second anecdote illustrates Chinese 
subtlety, and suggests that some negro 
minstrel troupes must have drawn upon 
this book. A man who bad stolen a cow 
was subjected to the torture of the ‘‘kang.”’ 
A passer-t)y, observing his sad state, asked 
him, “What did you do?”’ 

“Oh ! nothing; I just found an old pieee 
of rope on the road and picked it up.” 

‘And is it possible thattbey have punish- 
ed you in this way for simply picking up 
an old piece of rope ?”’ 

“Yor; only they found a cow at the end 
of the rope.’ 

An American author contributes to the 
“China Review” some short stories, which 
are curious as examples of the buimor ol 
tne Chinese: 

The Lord of Hades considered a certain 
spirit to bave been a great sinner indeed, 
a0 he adjudgéd that he shouid re-enter the 
world and become 2 poor scholar with five 
children. 

“Is not that rather light punishment!” 
reimoustrated an angel. 

“No,’’ said bis Eininence; “the five hun- 
Bry children will soon drive bit tad,” 

Jbang and Chung inutually agreed to 
start a brewery. Said Chang to Chung, 
“You supply the rice and I will furnish th, 
water.”’ 

‘, But,” quired Chung, “if the profits are 
divided according to the capital embarked, 
T ain afraid it will be difficult to apportion 
your share.” 

“Ob! l'un not afraid,” said Chang; “when 
the brew is over give ine the water; you 
can have the remainder.” 

A inan was seized by a tiger, The vic- 
tim’s gon took bia bow and pursued, ‘Hit 
bim in the leg,” cried the tather, “or else 
you'll spoil the market value of the 
skin.”’ 

A bibulous Individual on entering a res- 
taurant noticed that the winecups were 


Ae Chinese have a publication called 


small. Atter seating himself, he gave vent 
to a most demoniacal series of howls aud 
groans, 


“What is the matter ?’’ asked the startled 
landlord. 

“Ah! answered the man, ‘‘my father, a 
hale, bearty inan,met his death at a triend’s 
table by accidentally swallowing 4 simnall 
winecup, 80 whenever I see similar o1es 
the memory of the sad event overcomes 
me.”’ 

It is needless to add that the cup was re- 
placed Ly a larger one. 

A bard drinker dreamed that he bad be- 
come possessed of a bottle of genuine 
stuff, but, determined to enjoy it thorough. 
ly, he bad begun to heat it. During the 
heating process he awoke, _ 

**Hoo, hoo,” he groaned, “if 1 had known 
this was to happen, 1 would bave drunk it 
cold.”’ 

A servant did not filla guest’s cup to the 
brim. The latter, bolding it up, remarked, 
‘This cup i too deep,” and broke a piece 
off. “How ie that?” cried the host, “If 
the upper part can’t hold liquor, of what 
use is it?’’ was the retort. 

———— > 

THE BANSHEE OF ARELAND.—The ban- 
shee is a species of aristocratic lalry who, in 
the shape of a little hideous old wornan, bas 
been known to appear and heard tw sing io 











Scientific and Useful. 


RuBBER.—The coating of a rubber um 
a ogee cloak or coat ma a 
men y Dg a preparation of da- 
mar varnish ‘aa emphalcam with a little 
turpentine in about equal quantities. 

Fence-WIRk.—To fence-wire use 
well-boiled linseed-oil, properly laid on ; if 
necessary color with umber. The iron 
should first be well cleaned and freed froin 
all dust and dirt ; the oil should be of the 
best quality and well-boiled, without lith- 
arge or any drier being added. 

A Gas EXTINGUISHING CLOCK.—An ar- 
rangement which can be applied to any 
clock to enable it to turn off gas, has been 
devised. The device is easily set, and it 
enables a person to turn off the gas at a pre- 
determined time. As gas is applied to 
many purposes now, this will be tyund a 
convenience sometimes. 

DYNAMITE.—The recent tearing down of 
a New Hampshire manufactory by means 
of dynamite demonstrates a new wse for 
the explosive. The concussion completely 
separated the bricks «nd did not seem to 
injure them in the least, The charges were 
put in holes dug in the foundation under 
the brick walls, and the number of cart- 
ridges was ed according to the num- 
ber of bricks in the wall to demolished. 

Gas AND Caks.—A new invention for 
the propelling of street cars is in the appli- 
cation of tne gas engine to a moving street 
car. All such attempts have fai'ed hereto- 
fore for the reason that the gas engine starts 
and — too slowly. In tiis case the en- 
gine will be in motion continuously, and 
the power will be thrown off and on, as the 
occasion may require, by the use of mova- 
ble friction wheels geared on an e1diess 
link belt, This belt is to be attached to the 
oe Ordinary illuminating gas will be 
used, 

W noopina-CovueHr.—A new method of 
treating whooping-cough is in fumigating 
with sulphur the sleeping-room, as well as 
any other room used by the pati- nt, tog: ther 
with his bedding, clothes, toys, and i? 
which he uses. The sulphur is simply 
burned in the apartments, while the clothes 
are hung up in any convenient manner, 
aud the rooms remain closed, and subjected 
to the fumes for about five hours. Every- 
thing is then well aired, and the rooms are 
once more ready tor the occupation of the 
sufferer. 

DYNAMITE IN BuILDING.—A French 
toilitary engineer bas put dynamite to a 
new use in building toundations in wet 
ground. In the construction of fortitic:- 
tions at Lyons a hole is tored in the wet 
ground tn or twelve f et deep and an inch 
and a balt in diameter. The explosion of a 
string of dynamite cartridges « nlarges this 
hole to about a yard in diameter, and forc s 
the wat-r so far out beyonu the sides ot the 
cavity that at least half an hour is required 
for it to find its way back. This gives the 
workman tine to introduce a quickly set- 
ting concrete. The process is very rapid. 
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Farm . and Barden, 





Sa evp.—Barb-wire fences must be quite 
close, near the ground, to turn she p, as 
tuey will venture trurough where a pig 
would be stopped, tre wool being a protec- 
tection against injury. 

Goats.—In mountainous sections, where 
sheep cannot thrive, it is claimed that the 
keeping of goats can be made protitable, 
especially tor their skins, The goat can 
pick up its subsistence and find food where 
other avimals would starve. 

KEROSENE AND PoULTRY.—Kerosene is 
of great help in the proper care of poultry, 
Their nest boxes should be oiled with it as 
4 preventive of vermin, A few drops occa- 
sionally in the drinking water will pre- 
vent colds or roup, and when applied to 
scaly legs it effects a cure, while it is highly 
recommended as a cure for cholera. 


ow Ls.—Fow|s are machines to produce 
eyes and flesh, and we might as well «x- 
pect cloth from a factory that has no wool 
or cotton, as to expect +«ggs trom hens pot 
supplied with food, Liberal feeding means 
liberal profite ; neglect means loss of wi at 
you do give them. Asa rule, feed well or 
kill the flock. This should be the rule, for 
the results are as sure to follow as day is 
sure to tollow sunrise, 


Swine.—Swine teeding can be nade safe 
and certain by following the practices that 
experience has demonstrated to be trust 
worthy and not otherwise. Crowding corn, 
and nothing but corn, into hogs, from the 
time of birth to the time of slaught-ring, is 
unnatural and unreasonable, and many are 
following that plan every year, to their ter- 
rible cost and to the great detriment of the 
constitution and healthfulness generally of 
American swine. 


KIND TREATMENT.—Any domestic ani- 
mal understands and appreciates kind 
treatment. “It is no use to say they are 
“only dumb brutes’’. It is true, they can- 
not talk, but, like dumb or blind men, their 
intelligence in other respects is doubled. 
You can make friends of all your animals 


if you take the trouble to do #0, and if you 


| should ever feel lonely you can banish 
| this feeling by going round among your 


| 


a nournful, supernatural voice, under the | 
windows of great houses, to warn the fam- 
ily that some of them were soon Wo die, In 
the last century every great family in Ire- 
I-nd bad «a banshee who attended reguiarly, 
but latterly their visits and songs have 
been discoutinued. 


beasts. 
_ ee a i el 

Tue Lerr Foor.—The saying, ‘*You 
got out of bed the wrong foot toremost’’, or 
with the left leg toremost, can be traced 
back 3,000 years. The right foot was asso- 
ciated in all antiquity with good luck, and 
the left with baa fortune. Hence to put 
ett leg out of bed first wasa bad sign. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(IN ADVANCE.) 

1 Copy OMe VOOr.....cccceccccce acoveccesececccsees $2 0 
2 Coples Ome Wear, .- — .ccccecceccecccssccssscccess 3800 
4 Copies One Year, and One to getier-1p of 

CRED cccccccccccccccccccccs 
10 Copies One Year, and Une to getter-up of 

CAED crccrcccccesces 900ece cccocesocececcoses cceceees 10 00 

Additions to Clubs can be made atany time during 
the year at same rate. 

It is not required that all the members of a Club be 
at the same postofiice. 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Oheok, 
or Registered Letter. oy 

Always enclose postage for corresponience requtr- 
ing separate reply, toinsure response. 

Advertising rates furnished om applica 
ties. 

Address aii letters to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication Office, 738 Sansom St. 


Now is the Time to 
Raise Clubs for the 
Coming Year. 


Marked Reduction in Cluh Rates. 
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We would direct the attention of our 
friends and readers to the marked reduc- 
tion in our club rates as given above, and 
respectfully ask those who are in the habit 
ot getting up clubs tor Taz Post to enter 
the field soon as possible and try to in- 
crease their lists. 

We are hoping to get a great many good 
sized clubs for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our subscribers and readers 
will make an effort to send one. We make 
it easy for you to do so, for we have 
reduced the club rates to such a figure as 
to place Tuk Post within the reach ot all, 
and it will require but a little effort on the 
part of any one to secure enough sub- 
ecribers at the very low rates we offer to 
make a club. 

Just think of it, 10 copies of Taz Post 
one year, with an extra copy for getter-up 
of club, making 11 copies for $10. 

You can, dear reader, without much 
trouble, get ten persons to take Taz Post 
at one dollar per year and thereby secure 
a copy free for yourself. 

If you cannot obtain a club of ten, we 
hope you will try and get a few subscribers 
and secure the rates which are offered for 
a less number. 

Tue Post is much lower in price than 
any other first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
stil) be a stranger, save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Of course we must depend in a 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show Tue Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of 
assisting in the good work of circulating 
Taek Post, and enabling us to make it 
better, more useful and entertaiping than 
ever before. Wil) they try and do it for us? 
Let each of our present friends and sub- 
acribers try to get a few new subscribers at 
least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 


sent to those who wish them. 
_ OS 
Past and to Come. 

All times and seasons should be marked 
among sensible men by proper views of 
themselves, their circumstances and their 
destinies. It was for this they have been 
gitted not only with perceptions to see 





present events, but reflect on those that 
are past, and by the just exercise of fancy 
to try and forecast the good and evil, the 
light and shadow of what is to come. 
Those who make a right use ct their facul- 
ties in these respects, with every passing 
moment possibly, and certainly with every 
passing day, are more likely to extract a 
higher pleasure out of life, better prepare 
themselves for its battles, more wisely and 
beneficially assist others, and altogether 
walk their way in the world with more en- 
lightenment te render bright its waste 
places than their less thoughtful fellows. 

But while this duty of keeping the bodily 
eye and the mind’s eye open, as it were, 
under every minute of time and circum- 
stance of existence is incumbent upon all, 
a great majority of mankind—no matter 
what the cause which has led to the habit— 
seem inclined to postpone the practice, so 
far as they indulge in it at all, to certain 
oceasions and festivals. In the ordinary 
months, and weeks and days they are well 
content to travelin the ruts that custom 
has made easy, although they lead exactly 
in the direction they should not, and never 
think until one of these great anniversaries 
confronts them, that they are anything else 
than tread-mill horses, traveling up and 
down, and round and round, in the one 
weary, unchanging form, with as iittle 
thought of the future as of the past. 

But when it so happens that Christmas 
announces itself, there isa certain unloos- 
ing of the chains of habit. Maukind, im- 
bibing something of the divine spirit of 
the season, halts in his course, and recog- 
nizes there are voices, singing to him from 
the o’ergone days, worth listening to, and 
possibilities of love and kindness that can 
build in made-happy hearts g'orious 
structures of gratitude for the future. Un- 
der the mystic power of the thought this 
spirit engenders, the Cherubimsthat stand 
with flaming swords by the entrance vt 
Earth’s Paradise sleep upon their posts 
and let the world-released soul of man for 
&® moment taste its delights and glories. 

But the great day goes, and back again 
come the claims of practical life, the ruts 
of custom, and he tends to forget what it 
should be sweetest to remember and re- 
tain. 

Still it is ordained that right upon its 
heels shall come another of these great an- 
niversaries for thought and consideration— 
the New Year. As though so arranged in 
mercy by Heaven, that would further forge 
the iron ot human nature, aiready heated 
by the ardor ef Christmas, the New Year 
featival comes ere the metal has quite grown 
coid. The scale of habit has not yet re- 
enorusted it, and it is still sufficiently plia- 
dle to take new, and better, and nobler 
shapes, if the hammer of determination is 
plied with right good will. 

Of all the seasons to which many post- 
pone a study of that standing with the 
world, with timeand Heaven, which should 
be the study of every moment of their 
lives, New Years is, perhaps, the most in 
vogue. There is something so apparently 
well adapted to then opening a new ac. 
count with ourselves in relation to our des- 
tiny that we can hardly wender the custom 
should be so common azs it is, 

But while making this date the anniver- 
sary of such thoughts cannot be a substi- 
tute for that better plan, which makes 
every moment we live a minor New Year 
for the taking ‘of better resolutions, it is 
something to be glad of that there is such 
an occasion and that itis taken atall. The 
fault is uot so much in piling all the reflee- 
tion of the year upona single day or a sin- 


gle week, as that the new resolves so hast- | 


ily thrown together will be just as quick 
to fall apart. Herein lies the danger ot} 
deterring our purposes of amendment. 
What has grown by slow accretions through 
a year or years of effort has the stability 
of the oak, What is planted in the senti 
mental warmth and atmosphere of a New 
Year determination, like Junah’s gourd, 
may quickly rise; but is also, unfortunately, 
just as apt to very quickly die. 

Well it is for those who make their 
every waking moment*a New Year’s Day 
of thought and resolve to do better, if need 
be, for the future lastingly. And well also 
for those will it be who, though postponing 
till this day their resolve to make the re- 
mains of their dead past the stepping-stones 
to something higher vet, cling unflinch- 
ingly to that resolve until the end. It is a 
virtue or a vice of habit, as the case may 











be, that it makes all things easy. Determ- 
ine, then, that this year shall be the golden 
one of your lives, and this determination 
habitually held to, will make it easier to re- 
solve the future shall have nought but 
golden years in all its crown. 
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In al] talk about persons, it is their 
merits that we should hasten to disclose, 
their good deeds that we should gladly un- 
fold. In all discussion on character, the 
good should come into prominence. In all 
our uttered hopes for the future, our high- 
est ideals should receive the emphasis. 
Truth, not error; light, not darkness; love, 
not hate, should be our themes. So may 
we increase and perpetuate all that is good 
by frank utterance, while evil will decrease 
and disappear under the thick drapery of 
silence. 

SoBRIETY and tranquility{tend to self- 
command and that genuine self-respect 
which has in it nothing of self-worship, 
for it is the reverence that each man ought 
to feel for the nature that God has given 
him, and for the laws of that nature. It is 
one thing to plough and sow, with the ex- 
pectation of the harvest in due season 
when the year shall have come round; it 
is another to ransack the ground in the gold- 
field, with the heated hope and craving for 
vast returns to-morrow or to-day. 


To-par, to-morrow, every day, to thou- 
sands the end of the world is close at 
hand. And why should we fearit? We 
walk here, as it were, in the crypts of life; 
at times, from the great cathedral above 
us, we can hear the organ and the chant- 
ing c'.vir; we see the light stream through 
the open door, when some friend goes up 
before us; and shall we fear to mount the 
narrow staircase of the grave that leads us 
out of this uncertain twilight into life 
eternal? 

Bg avaricious of time: do not give any 
moment without receiving it in value; only 
allow the hours to go from you with as 
much regret as you give to your gold; do 
not aliow a single day to pass without in- 
creasing the treasure ot your knowledge 
and virtue. Thefuse of time is a debt we 
contract from birth, and it should only be 
paid with the interest that our life has ac- 
cumulated. 


WE are so constituted that, the more our 
animal nature is curbed and restrained, the 
greater becomes the soul's supremacy over 
it; but, on the other hanc, the more we in- 
dulge it and yield to its demands, the more 
we lose our power of self-control, until at 
length the will is utterly dethroned, and 
we are carried headlong down the path to 
hepeless disaster. 

THE man who is 80 conscious of the rec- 
titude of his intentions as to be willing to 
open his bosom to the inspection of the 
world is in possession of one of the strong- 
est pillare of a decided character. The 
course of such a man will be firm and 
steady, because he has nothing to fear trom 
the world, and is sure of the approbation 
and support of Heaven. 





By striving to obtain and to cherish clear 
and true ideas of right, by emphasizing 
them in our thoughts, following them in 
our conduct, and diffusing them through 
our influence, we strike the strongest and 
most effeciive blows at every form of 
wrong -doing. 

THE greatest loss of time is delay and 
expectation, which depends upon the tu- 
ture. We let go the present, which we 
have in our power, and look forward to 
that which depends upon chance; and so 
relinquish a certainty for an uncertainty. 


No man can tell but he that loves his 
children how many delicious accents make 
# man’s heart dance in the pretty conver- 
sation of those dear pledges, 


It isa common error, of which a wise 
man will beware, to measure the worth of 
our neighbor by his conduct towards our- 
selves. 

How white are the fair robes of Charity 
as she walketh amid the lowly babitations 
of the poor! 





The Werld’s Happenings. 


A Nebraska genius has invented an au- 
tomatic cow-milker. 

A Montreal youth 21 years old is serv- 
ing his fifteenth term in prison, 


The death of 2 man named Ghostly is 
chronicled in aa Indiana paper. 


Electricity can travel 288,000 miles per 
second under favorable circumstances, 


A single day of heavy fog makes the 
city of Lendon pay $208, 000 more for gas. 


Abeut 300,000,000 persons in China 
spend less than $1.50 a month each for food. 


A Denver clergyman recently character- 
ized playing-cards as ‘‘the ‘evil’s new testament.’' 


Salisbury Cathedral was recently de- 
prived of its choir of boys owing to an epidemic of 
mumps. 

In Charlesten, 8. C., $150,000 in Confed- 
erate bills were suld the other day at 25 cents per 
thousand. 


Some influential London physicians have 
started a movement to write prescriptions in Eng- 
lish instead of Latin. 


A law has been passed in Waldeck, Ger- 


many, ferbidding the granting of a marriage license 
to a person addicted to the liquor habit. 


Baron Borthwick, a Scotch peer of Par- 
Hament, whose title dates from 1452, has become a 
member of a firm of London stock brokers. 


Real estate agents draw the line at rent- 
ing a fine house for a few weeks, during which time 
somebody's daughter is married in itand departs, 


‘The Great Eastern, which originally cost 
$2, 500, 000, and was sold year ago for $125,000, has 
again been sold at auction in Liverpool for §100, 000, 


Acitizen of Fremont, Neb., who got 
drunk and frose his feet so that they had to be am- 
putated, has just recovered $2,000 damages from the 
man who sold him the liquor, 


Urbana, O., hasa ‘‘genuine philanthro- 
pist.’? He owns an ice pond, and has offered its free 
use to soldiers and soldiers’ widows, while trom oth. 
ers he exacts a fee of ten cents. 


A supposed ignis fatuus which startled 
the citizens of the village of Nantweal, Pa., the 
other evening, turned out to be a lighted candle 
which two beys had tied te the bough of a tree. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bates, of South Hanover, 
N. H., are 9 years old. They were born in the 
same town, on the same day, at the same hour and, 
asthe old gentleman says, ‘‘were married at the 
same time.’’ 

A squirrel’s nest which cost $7,000 was 
found im Pennsylvania by the heirs of a miser who 
had put this amount of bank bills ina box and hid- 
den itinatree. A squirrel had utilized the box and 
torn the bank bills into shreds, 


An amusement manager fn Chicago bas 
adopteda giftfeature. He acquired title to a large 
tract of land in California, and now offers a house 
lot to each purchaser of areserved seat ticket for a 
specified period at his theatre. 


At Morristown, N. J., the other day, a 
child fell from the third stery of a house to the pave- 
ment and was only slightly injured, while a neigh- 
bor’s child at about the same time slipped from an 
ordinary house chair and broke its collar bone. 


The first prosecution of a member of the 
Salvation Army under an ordinance passed several 
monthsago by the common council of Janesville, 
Wis., resulted in theconviction of the defendant, 
The ordinance, it is said, prohibits marching on the 
streets. 


Calvin Winningham, a young man who 
was chopping wood with his brother, near Ashland, 
Idaho, caught his heel and fell backward, In his 
fall hisaxe struck him in the neck, severing the 
jugular vein, and he bled to death in spite of all 
that his brother could do, 


Last summer a law went into effect in 
Jersey City providing for the paymentof police sal- 
aries during time lost on account of illness. Since 
then the number of absentees through sickness has 
surprisingly increased, and the Police Board has 
now ordered an investigation. 


In order to decide as to the ownership of 
a hog that was claimea by two persons, a Kentucky 
justice released the porker and let it have its own 
way. lt made a break for the sty of one of the cou- 
testants, but the other hasappealed from the judg- 
ment of both the court and the hog. 


A Swiss watchmuker has invented a clec- 
tric illuminator for watch dials. A small electric 
lamp Is fitted in the watch case where it will light 
up the dial, when, by touching the case with the 
charm, connection is made through the chain with a 
small battery carried in the waistcoat pocket. 


The Piute Indians of Nevada are en- 
gaged in theirannualrabbit hunt, It is their cus- 
tom to form a circle ten or twelve miles in diameter 
and gradually contract !t until large numbers of 
rabbits have been driven together in the centre. 
Then the slaughter begins, the little animals being 
killed in thousands, 


There are in New York no less than 300 
firms which receive more than 1000 letters a day the 
year round; more than 100 firms that receive 2500 let- 
ters, 50 firms that receive between 3000 and 4000 let- 
ters, and 1 firm which receives an average of 9000 let- 
teisa day, the number frequently running above 
10,000 in the busy season. 

There isa little negro in Macon, Ga, 
named Berry Bowden, aged about 12 years, who lias 
aA most remarkable mouth. When fully opened the 
distance from the corner of the mouth to the lobe of 
the earis less than half aninch. He puts his fist in 
his mouth with ease, and can hold two eggs in his 
mouth without any difficulty. 


A Retorm Burial Association has been 
organized in Cleveland, Ohio, for the purpose of 
‘‘stopping the extravagances now existing as to 
burial expenditures.*’ Among other things the 
mem bers agree to attend the funeral of fellow-mem- 
bers when invited, but will not ride in any convey- 
ance hired by the family of the deceased, nor will 
carriages be hired except for the family of deceased 
and the ‘pali-bearers. They also agree to refrain 
from all ostentatious display of mourning apparel, 
decorations, etc. 
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BY B. G. J. 





Autumn is dying; Winter is come; 

Dead leaves are flying; the riversare dumb; 

The wind’s like a knife—ene’s finger’s grow numb: 
There is snow on the mountain, ice in the pond. 
Winter is with us, but Spring is beyond. 


The Old Year is dying; it’s glory is dead. 

The days are all fiying—their glory has fled. 

The bushes grow bare, as the berries grow red: 
There is snow on the mountain, ice in the pond, 
The Old Year is dying, but the New is beyond. 


We are all grewing old, and life slips away. 

There is bare time for work, and still less for play; 
Though we think we grow wiser, the longer we stay; 
But there's life in us yet—no need to despond; 

This world may wax old, but Heaven is beyond, 
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BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





HEN I was a very little girl 1 was 

frequently taken bya maiden aunt 

to visit an old lady who lived in a 
house in a street near Bryanston Square. 

Young as I was, the many weary hours 
I was obliged to spend in Miss Mabel Lit- 
tleton’s parlor have impressed every ob- 
ject upon my memory ; and, doubtless, the 
dark tints in which ali things were neces- 
sarily painted have contributed to their 
preservation in my mind, since the remem- 
brance of dull scenes will long outlast that 
of gay ones, even as sombre colors will 
adhere to the canvas, while bright ones 
tade beneath the touch of time. 

Miss Mabel Littleton was a maiden lady 
of independent means. 

She inhabited the house in which her 
parents had lived and died, and antiquity 
was stamped upen every article of turni- 
ture. 

I can almost fancy that I see now the 
fantastic Turkey carpet, which, eked out 
with a border of green baize, covered the 
floor; the straight-backed mahogany 
chairs, with their white chintz covers; the 
thin-legged tables; the bright brass fire- 
irons ; the square Japan cabinet, curiously 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl; the tall per- 
pendicular fire-screen, worked in worsted 
—the device, an enormous cat with a mouse 
in her paw; and I am sureI shall never 
forget the quaintly-carved ivory head, 
with its curved fingers and long, slender 
handle, which always hung at the sides of 
the fire-screen. 

Miss Littleton was not one who pined in 
single blessedness. : 

Her figure still bore some traces of the 
roses and the lilies which had once 
adorned it, and her rotund frame had 
gained in dignity what it had lost in youtb- 
ful grace. 

Her attire was characterized by extreme 
neatness, 

Her dark silk dress always looked as 
glossy as if just from the bands of the 
dress-maker; her muslin neckerchiefs, 
though starched as stiff as buckram, were 
as transparent as glass. 

A pleasant, cheerful lady was Miss Ma- 
bel Littleton. 

Seated in ber high-backed chair, with 
the tall screen protecting her good-humored 
face from the heat of a blazing fire, her 
knitting-needles in her hand, and an em- 
broidered satin bag hanging on the arm of 
her chair, she was a perfect picture of con- 
tentment. 

Everybody liked her, and she was a very 
useful woman in her way. 

To the poor whocould work she gave 
employment, and thus kept alive the feel- 
ing of independence which is the last 
treasure left the unfortunate. 

To the sick and infirm she rendered 
effectual aid, not by bestowing money 
only, which their very necessities would 
prevent them from using to advantage, but 
by appropriating her time, as well as her 
means, to making comfortable garments, 
and preparing wholesome food with her 
own bands; by visiting them in their 
houses; by teaching them lessons of grat- 
itude and contentment, which pensioners 
on the world’s bounty can never hearn 
from the almoners of associated charities. 

I have said that in my childhood I spent 
many a weary bour in the old lady’s com- 
pany. 

Miss Littleton and my aunt would sit dis- 
cussing the merits of the last fashions and 
other topics, while poor little I was left to 
amuse myself as best I couid. 

I used to settle the mandarins on the 
chimney-piece nodding, and watch them 
till I almost dropped asleep from sym- 
pathy. 

Then I would try tocount the birds of 
Paradise which dropped their long tails 
over the paper on the wall, until “thought 
was lost in calculation’s maze.”’ 

Sometimes I r- sorted to the books which 
lay on the table, but they had little attrac- 


tions to a merry child who was content to 
enjoy existence, even as the birds and but- 
terflies, without at all thinking about it. 

I remember, however, a few pleasant 
scenes which I enjoyed through Miss Ma- 
bel Littleton’s kindness and mirthful 
spirit. 

Once she took us to an upper room, and, 
unlocking a huge trunk, amused my aunt 
by displaying innumerable suits of baby 
linen, the frocks of fine cambric, with long 
pointed stomachers stitched tull of whale- 
bone; the caps worked in bee-stitch, but 
without borders, which Miss Mabel’s 
mother, out of a kind regard to the welfare 
of posterity, had made for the future 
grandchildren when her only daughter was 
a mere girl. 

The old lady little thought that the lapse 
of more than half a century would find her 
daughter fading in single blessedness, and 
the neatly-made garments untouched, save 
by the hand of time. 

On ancther occasion Miss Littleton 
opened her India cabinet to display some 
antique love-tokens, and I was wild with 
delight at being allowed to rummage 
among the paste shoe-buckles and the gold 
sleeve-buttons which had belonged to her 
father and brothers, the mourning rings 
and jet black lockets, which were all that 
remained of the loved of earlier days, the 
broken ornaments and antique jewelry 
that had formerly shone in many a 
brilliant scene of gaiety. 

There was something in the atmosphere 
of that gloomy room, from which a 
neighbcring wall shut out the cheerful 
beings on earth, yet the children of my 
brain are very apt to assume a sombre 
garb ere I have finished their attire. 

Notwithstanding the gloom and un- 
easiness which I so often encountered, I 
never declined an invitation to Miss Mabel. 

This readiness arose partly from the 
consciousness thet I was a favorite with the 
old lady, and partly from the certainty 
of getting good entertainment for the body, 
if not for the mind. 

Age had come upon her “frosty, but 
kindly,’’ and while she leoked back upon 
past life, even as the traveller pauses upon 
an eminence to review the road he has 
just trodden, she cherished a fellow-feel- 
ing with those who were just entering the 
rugged path. 

She had learned to judge of the present 
by the experience of the past, and while 
she had not forgotten the errors and follies 
which belong to the season of youth, she 
could blend counsel with sympathy. 

Many a lesson of life have I learnt from 
her lips; and if they profited me little, the 
fault was not in the sower, but in the soil 
of the heart, which allowed weeds to spring 
up and choke the good seed. 

One of the reminiscences now occurs to 
me, which, as it exhibits a most singular 
retribution of a fault usually considered 
venial in society, I will record. I will 
give it as nearly as I can in the old lady’s 
words; but, alas! the tone, and look, and 
manner which gave expression to every 
word are lost for ever! 


+ * & * * eo 
Isabel Le Breton wasa beauty and an 
heiress. 


The close intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween our families fire: led to our friend- 
ship, and though she was several years my 
senior, we were almost inseparable. 

I have since thought—perhaps I wronged 
her—that Isabel made me her chosen 
companion less for my good qualities than 
defects. 

I certainly must have been an admirable 
foil to her; for nothing could be in greater 
contrast than my dumpy figure, my deep 
red cheeks, and my gray eyes, with her 
stately form, ber rich cream-tinted com- 
plexion, her perfect regularity of feature, 
and her raven-black eyes and hair. 

Nor was the disparity in our dispositions 
less striking. 

Educated in retirement, I was merely 
a simple-hearted, affectionate girl, with the 
hoydenish spirit of childhood softened 
down into the buoyant mirth of uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness, and actuated by im- 
pulse rather than reflection or calculation. 
But Isabel was as cold and calm as some 
exquisite piece of sculpture. 

Rarely excited either to pleasure or pain, 
her brow was always placid as a summer 
lake, and the bland smile which sat on her 
beautiful lip was unchanging as if carved 
in stone. 

I think I never saw her angry; but they 
who deemed this placid demeanor the 
effect of an amiable temper were amazingly 
mistaken. 

I have often heard her express her sur- 
prise that anyone should ‘take tne 
trouble” to getintoa passion; and yet I 





from her lips, while her countenancewore 








bave listened to the most biting sarcasms 


as gentle an expression as ever visited the 
face of a sleeping child. 

The characteristic of Isabel’s temper was 
inertness. She hated the exertion of 
arousing herself either to evince satisfac- 
tion or displeasure; and but for the one 
master. passion which ruled her beart, she 
would probably have gone through life as 
one of those amiable, gentle creatures who 
are all sweetness in their outward de- 
meanor, and who reserve their hidden bit- 
terness for the privacy of domestic life. 

Isabel’s calm exterior afforded the best 
of all concealment for her real character. 

She seemed rather to await than to seek 
admiration, and it was scarcely possible 
to believe that the cold and passionless 
beauty was in heart sa consummate co- 
quetta 

Even as the dark tide flows on un- 
ceasingly, though the icy fetters of winter 
have stilled its surface, so beneath her calm 
indifference was hidden a restless and in- 
satiable desire for admiration. 

But the adulation and homage which a 
young beauty can always command in sc- 
ciety was not enough for Isabel. 

Her vanity was not to be satisfied by an 
ordinary sacrifice. 

She required her admirers to become 
lovers, and an offer of marriage could 
alone be received as a sufficient evidence 
of her power. 

Descended from an ancient family (of 
which, by the way, she was exceedingly 
proud), possessed of wealth and gifted 
with beauty, you may easily suppose she 
had no reason to complain of neglect; and 
she put in practice every art which female 
iniquity could devise to secure those 
whom ber charms bad attracted. 

At about the time [ first entered society 
she had already rejected many suitors, and 
it was one of her favorite practices to 
gather a few of her young friends around 
her awhile she carelessly tossed over tor‘ 
our inspection copies of verses, billet dou, 
and other testimonials to the power of her 
beauty. 

If there be anything that ought to ex- 
pose a woman to lasting contempt, it is the 
unpardonable breach of confidence in 
which Isabel indulged. 

The trust reposed in her by a suitor for 
her hand, whether his offer be rejected or 
accepted, should be held most sacred. If 
accepted, it is enough that her nearest 
friends are made aware of it; if rejected, 
none—not even the sister of her childhood 
—should be informed of it. 

If counsel be required by the young 
heart, let it be sought from the mother, 
who has watched over the expanding bud 
of her daugbter’s affections even as she 
once kept her vigil beside the cradle of her 
infancy. But when a man unlocks the se. 
cret chambers of his heart, and lays open 
his dearest affections to the gaze of her 
whom he so loves, no careless eye should 
be allowed to behold the treasure, even 
though she value it not. 

It bas always seemed to me that one of 
the strongest proots of a woman’s heartless- 
ness is afforded by a long list of rejected 
lovers. 

Women are quick in discerning their 
own power; and one who professes correct 
principles and kindly feelings will en- 
deavor to prevent an offer which does not 
mean to accept, rather than wait to reject 
it as a homage to ber beauty. 

Men are seldom disposed to make an ac- 
tual proffer of their hand without some 
prospect of success, and any woman pos- 
sessed of the tact of her sex can deliberately 
hold out encouragement to the one whom 
she prefers, while she opposes the barrier 
of friendship to others. 

Isabel’s tact in “playing her victim”’ 
was unequalled. 

While she never departed from her quiet 
manner, she yet managed to adapt herself 
80 well to the peculiarities of her admirers 
that each believed her to be studying his 
tastes and moulding herself to his standard 
of perfection. 

Then she was a matchless manceverer in 
the arrangement of time and place for se- 
curivg her prize. 

In the gay party and amid the excite- 
ment ot mirth the snare was laid for the 
frivolous; the moonlight walk and the 
fascination of sentiment were lures for the 
enthusiastic; the quiet household circle 
and the rational pleasures of home were 
traps for more practical edmirers. 

I have often tried to analyze the 





secret of herinfluence. [t was not alone 
the spell of beauty, for 1 have seen others 
equal to her in personal attractions who 
were yet completely overlooked in her 
presence ; it was not genius, for, though 
intelligent she was by no means gilted 
with superior intellect; it was not the 
variety of her accomplishments, for in al! 
the higher attainments of the mind she 


a 


was very deficient, and her knowledge 
of mere feminine accomplishments was 
very superficial. 

What was it, then, which bowed down 
the aspising intellect, subjugated the pride 
of selt-love, and compelled the homage of 
the wise and the ignorant, the warm- 
hearted and the selfish, the ardent boy and 
the calculating man. 

The talisman by which all this was 
efiected was tact. 

Tact in studying character—tact in adapt- 
ing herself to its peculiarities—tact in dis- 
cerning and flattering the self-love which 
lurks in the hearts of all men. 

This was the spell she used—a spell to 
be purchased only by the sacrifice of all 
the good which belongs to our nature. 

Isabel had reached her twenty-fourth 
year without having formed any attach- 
ment likely to end in marriage, when she 
became engaged in a flirtation, which 
proved more serious in the end than she 
had designed. 

A young gentleman, who bore the name 
of Claude Randlewood, who was said to be 
the son of a rich colonial merchant, was in- 
troduced to our acquaintance 

His delicate health which had been seri- 
ously injured by grief for the recent loss of 
his mother, had induced his father, who 
doted on him with a love almost approach- 
ing to idolatry, to send bim to England, in 
the hope that change of scene might re- 
store bim. 

Claude Randlewood was not more than 
twenty years of age, with nothing to at- 
tract attention in his personal appearance 
except a pair of dark luminous eyes, which 
seemed to gleam with almost supernatural 
brightness from beneath his overhanging 
brows. 

His character seemed as feeble as his 
physical nature. Possessed of a highly 
poetic temperament, and a morbid sensi- 
bility, which led him to pour forth his ¢x- 
aggerated feelings in verse, he was without 
the genius that alone could give him rank 
among the sons of song. 

But bred up in strict retirement, b neath 
the eye of a tond mother, bis studies di- 
rected by one of the most unworldly 
scholars that ever wore a priest’s cowl, and 
his self-esteem exaggerated by the love of 
his father, he had learned to consider him- 
self a poet of no mean order, 

Utterly ignorant of society, and totally 
unprepared for its rude collisions, the 
pride of intellect was strangely blended 
with the timidity of the solitary stadent. 

He believed himself far superior to the 
tnost of those with whom he associated, and 
yet he was conscious that in the power of 
ploasing he was tar excelled even by the 
greatest dolts, 

The sensibility to his physical defects, 
aud his belief in bis intellectual superiority, 
gaveadecres of awkwardness to his de- 
meanor which often exposed bim to the 
ridicule of bis associates, 

But unprepossessing as were his manners 
and appearance, he was not too insigniti- 
cant for Isabel’ rapacious desire of con- 
quent. 

Her superior knowledge of the world 
gave her a decided advantage over the un- 
practical boy, and she did not fail to avail 
herself of it. 

We were in the habit at that time of 
passing apart of every summer at some 
fashionable watering-place; and when we 
left town for Eastbourne, Claude Rand!le- 
wood was so far infatuated with the beauti- 
ful Isabel as to follow us, and take lodgings 
in our iminediate neighborhood, 

Here, in the seclusion of the country, 
with no rival claims upon her attention, 
Isabel bad full leisure to rivet ber charins 
upon her romantic admirer, 


His guilelessness of character rendered 
her task an easy one, and she found but 
little difficulty in adapting berself to bis 


tastes and habits. 

She becaine an ardent adinirer of poetry, 
a diligent student of all kinds of literature, 
deplored her wasted time, and lamented 
her want of talent, and all this with an in- 


imitabie grace which ould not fail to cap- 
tivate the senses of the shy and sensitive 
boy. 

She applied to him for information «na 


inauy subjects, perused bis verses with eu- 
thusiastic applause, and look caré that he 
shou!d ase her beautiful eyes suffused with 
tears by the exquisite pathos of bis lament 
for bis lost tother. 

Imagine the effect of such arts upon a 


proud and basiful, imaginative youth. 

Claude soon became the devoted slave of 
Isabel, and she spared no Opportunity «f 
exacting this bomage., She loved to ex- 
press the most oufre and extravagant de- 
sires only that she might observe the readl- 
nees with which his wealth was Sq iat Jered 
at ber siightest wish. 

Not content with this, she even laid his 
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he name of her whose image thus | and after along wait, the party left the 
mind under tribute, and at one time posi- | que as well as herself, and it was | mandt s. Bye Bay Sas | ane 
tively forbade his appearing before her un- | amusing to an unconcerned spectator to ee, Pouatomuan e @ the same | Hverything was changed from gulety to 


leas he brought her a new copy of verses 


each — 
Claude or to obey her in this requl- 
sition also, and you can suppose how much 
bad poetry was perpetrated to satisfy her 
whim. 

Isabel used to take bis delicately-written 
verses with extreme graciousness, read 
them with apparent feeling, and place thein 
in ber bosom until the delighted boy de- 
parted, when she would withdraw them 
from their concealment, and make them 
the subjects of many a merry jest as she 
threw the paper into ber escritoire, already 
tull of love-tokens and letters. 

When Isabel returned to town, she 
carried Claude as if chained to her chariot 
wheels, and it seemed to afford her infinite 
gratification to expose him to the raillery 
of her lex sensitive lovers. 

But Claude seemed t live ina perfect 
trance of bappiness, 

Isabel was bis thought by day and his 
dream by night, and with the romance 
ot youthful passion be chose to indulge bis 
vague and beantiful visioas of joy as loug 
as possible without mingling with them 
the commonplace realties of lite. 

The time at length came when Isabel 
wearied of her poetic lover; and then came 
the coldness, pique, and jealousy that 
arouse the ungoverned heart to frenzy. 

‘\nude bad wooed her in the language of 
song, and he now demanded in plain 
prose an answer to his suit, scarcely doubt- 
jug that it would ensure bis tuture bappi- 
ness, 

What was his surprise, therefore, when 
he met with « prompt and decided refusal ! 

Half-imaddened by such an unexpected 
downlall of bis hopes, the passionate youth 
poured forth earnest entreaties, wh.ch were 
coldly and almost insultingly checked. 

A torrent of reproaches, such as could 
only issue from a bitterly-outraged heart, 
now burrt frou his lips, and the response was 
a series of those keen and cutting sarcasins 
which soinetiines have power to sever the 
very heart-strings. 

He went out from her presence in a state 
of mind alinost approaching to insenity. 

Disappointed aflection, shame, sorrow, 
and indignation against his unworthy mis- 
tress, aod a bitter disgust of life, took en- 
tire possession of him, 

Too weak-minded to struggle manfully 
against the pangs which assailed him; un- 


supported by that mural courage which can 
teach) a brave nan to eadure life even in 
the inidst of torture; dreading the ridicule 
and tnortification to which she had tbreat- 
ened to expose him by means of his 
passionate verses, and conscious how en- 


tirely he bad putit in her power to make 
hint a mark for the finger of scorn among 
the volatile foplings of the day, be madly 
threw away his life, 

The morning after he parted with Isabel 
Le Breton, be was found dead in his 
TOOM. 

An empty phial on bis table, and the 
sickly odor imparted by the deadly drug, 
alone (old the inanner of bis death. 

Nothing was found which could give a 
clue to the cause of this rash act. 

It was proved on the inquest that late in 
the evening he had called up a servant, 
and given him a letter to take to the post- 
office, 

The letter was for his father; and the 
servant, when he entered the room, ob- 
served him busied in burning letters and 
papers, but there was nothing in his 
manner indicating insanity or distress. 

This was all the information that could 
be elicited, for not a scrap of paper was 
found which could throw any light upon 
the matter. 

Ouly those few who were admitted to the 
coutidence of Isabel could surmise the 
truth ; but, of course, it was never allowed 
to become a Subject of public remark, and 
it was impossible to — from her de- 
ineanor whether she really felt herself 
guilty. 

Soon after this event the illnessof my 
nother confined meto her chamber, and 
finally rendered a sea voyage necessary ; 
80 that betore her health was sufficiently 
restored to permit me to minglein society 
again, nearly a vear bad elapsed, 

To wy surprise, | found Isabel Le 
Breton again absorbed in the conquest of a 
new lover. 

Major Langton Reeves had been intro- 
ducei to ber by some casual acquaintance, 
and Le was too attractive a prize to be 
easily dropped. 

lie was one of those men sometimes inet 
in society whom tine seems to forget, or 
else to spare for their pre-eminent beauty. 


Tail and tinely proportioned, witb a 
figure sutliciently inclining to embonpoint 
to denote that he had passed the earliest 
prime of manhood, but with a cheek 80 un- 
furrowed, a brow so smooth, and locks as 
raven-black as ever ) :\yhood wore, it was 


quite juipossivle to conjecture bis real age. 

Whether he was too wel) practiced in 
female wiles to be gained by such lures as 
Isabel epread, or whether he was of too 
cold a tomperament to be excited by 
women’s charms, I know not; but 1 soon 
perceived that he was not likely to be 
easily ensnared. 

This indifference towards her even ap- 
proachea contempt, and the sarcastic re- 
marks which occasionally dropped trom 
his lips as he watebed the frivolous ye 
who fluttered around her were weli - 
culated to arouse her pride, 

Resentment vow became @® powerful 
auxiliary to vanity, and Isabel determined 
that, cost what it would, Major Reeves 
should be mnade to feel ber power, 

But, tor once, she rad met with an equal 
inatch. 

The Major understood the arts of oo- 





watch the movement of the opposing 


parties, 

The Major, it was said, bad been ed- 
ucated in Paria, and if so, be had, doubtless 
learned there the lessons which he was now 
practising. 

He was certainly well fitted tocreate a 
sensation in society. 

His conversation was that of a man who 
bad seen much of life in all its varied 
shapes, Adventures by sea and land were 
but as household themes to him. 

He drew caricatures with infinite bu- 
mor. His voice was one of unrivalled 
richness and sweetness, 

Add to these the advantages of a noble 

rson, and a reserved, almost mysterious, 

ring, and you will easily understand the 
interest which he excited. 

There was a carviess grace in his manner 
of touching a few simple chords on the 
guitar, a8 an accompaniinent to bis Freach 
and Spanish songs, which could not fail of 
attracting the notice of all who beheld him, 
aud the indifference with which he seemed 
to display his accomplishinents, as if led to 
exhibit them by accident, was a most con- 
suminate piece of acting. 

Isabel’s arts at length recoiled upon ‘her- 
selt, 

The interest she had so often feigned she 
at length really felt, and while attempting 
to entangle the affections of the impractica- 
ble Major Reeves, involved herself in an 
inextricable maze. 

Softened, as it would seem, by the unaf. 
tected tenderness of Isabel, he at last seemec 
to throw aside the coldness in which he had 
enuwrapped himself; and it soon became 
evident that the game of coquetry would 
probably end ina serious attachinent be- 
tween the two players, 

Haughty to a fault, and entirely regar‘d- 
less of censure, leabel did not hesitate to 
evince her partiality for the stranger by 
every possibile inetbod, while his growing 
regard for ber was apparently repressed, 
and he seemed constantly struggling to 
overcoine it, 

This was the master-stroke of his policy 
for his fine person and attractive manner 
were scarcely nore winning to , Isabel’s 
heart than bis mysterious bearing, bis un- 
conquerabie coldness, and his reluctant 
subinission to the irresistible power of af- 
tection. 

In vain Isabel’s friends pointed out to 
her the folly of thus vielding up her love 
to aman whom nobody knew. 

The long slumbering passions of Isabel’s 
nature were now fully awakened, and they 
seemed to have gained redoubled strength 
from their long repose. 

She loved Major Reeves, and she was 
proud to exhibit ber affection in every 
mode which her ingenuity could devise, 

In his presence, her wonted calmness 
was exchanged for a restless and feverish 
excitement. 

She watched his very look, and listened 
to the accents of bis voice 4s if her very ex- 
istence depended on them. 

At length I heard that Major Reeves had 
oftered hiimse!f to Isabel, and was ac- 
cepted, 

0 inquiry bad been made respecting his 
character, rank, or fortune. 

Heart-sick with hope deferred, Isabol 
baa joyfully listened to his suit, and ere he 
had balf urged his claims to her hand had 
gladly yielded it. 

She made no inquiries, because she 
would not heed anything except her pas- 
sion. She feared lest some obstacle might 
start up between thein, and she resolved 
to trust forthe best without asking ques- 
tions, the answers to which might mar her 
happiness, 

She was an orphan, and the widowed 
aunt with whom she had always resided 
had no power to control her wayward will, 

Preparations were immediately com- 
menced for celebrating the nuptials in a 
— of unwonted magpificence. 

nvitations to a very large number of 
friends were issued three weeks before the 
day appointed for the wedding, and all that 
money could procure of rich and rare was 
put in requisition for the occasion, 

I was selected as one of the bridesinaids, 
and Isabel presented us with bridal 
dresses, wiich were of white brocade, em- 
broidered with silver roses, 

During the short time which elapsed pre- 
vious to the marriage, Isabel exhibited 
almost a child-like joy, which called forth 
the censure of those who considered such 
exultation as uuwoimanly and indelicate. 

But the conduct of Major Reeves was 
perfectiy inexplicable. 

His moody and restless manner was ill- 
suited to a bridegroom, and once or twice 
I caught his eye fixed upon Isabel with an 
expression of such dark inalignity as made 
we shudder. 

One evening we were gathered around a 
cheerful tire, and the Major, at Isabel’s re- 
quest, bad taken up the guitar, when, as 
be stooped over the instrument, in tie act 
of turning it, his vest fell partiy open, and a 
slender gold chain which he wore about 
his neck became entangled in the screws, 

Not perceiving it, be raised himself sud- 
denly, aud by this movement drew from 
its concealmenta sinall miniature which 
was attached to the chain. 

He at first seemed discomposed, and was 
about to replace it, but upon hearing 
Isabei’s exclamation of surprise, be turned 
and held it towards ber. 

With atrepidation strangely in contrast 
with her former composuie, Isabel eagerly 
grasped the miniature, 

It was tho jace of a delicate woman, wiih 
little beauty, but great sweetness of ex. 
pression ; and as | gazed on it, the features 
seemed not unfamiliar to me, 

With a merry jest, | looked up to de- 





dark, revengeful expression iu his counte- 
nance, a8 his eyes teatoned, with serpent- 
like fascination, upon his bride. 


Isabel’s li ss as she returned the 
picture, an intly repeated ny ques- 
tion. 


“Itis the image of one whom I have 
loved as I shall never love again!’ re- 
plied the Major, passionately. ‘‘ Of one 
who is now an angel in heaven—of my 
wife!” 

“Your wite?’”’ exclaimed Isabel. 

‘Yes, my fair Isabel,” said be, while a 
sneer over his lip with the rapidity 
of lightning. “Had ig asked me of my 
past life, vou would have iearned that 
when you were but a babe in the cradle, 
1 was a busband and a father,’’ 

Isabel started, but strove to smile as she 
replied, “I am older than you suppose, 
Langton. You could scarcely have oeen 
wedded so inany years ago, or else time has 
forgotten to trace bis characters upon your 
brow.’’ 

The Major smiled gloomily as he said, 
‘Shall I tell you of my past history, 
Isabel? Methinks you should learn some- 
thing o/ hiin to whom you have plighted 
your faith, though prudence would have 
dictated that such knowledge should have 
preceded your proinise.”’ 

There was a half-concealed sarcasm in 
this remark which cut Isabel to the soul, 
but she only shuddered, and was silent. 

Major Reeves, fixing bis eyes Tt her 
agitated countenance, resumed, “I know 
not what you read upon my brow, Isabel, 
but it is certainly forty-five years since IL 
saw the light of day. 

“My father sent me to Paris for my ed- 
ucation, but { soon wearied of books, and 
sought to study nev. A life of adventure, 
such a8 rarely talis to the lot of individuals 
in modern times, bas been mine. 

‘“*T] married when scarcely more than a 
mere boy. My wife and son are gone to a 
better world. I am nowa lone and sol- 
itary man; but there isadebt due to me 
which you must pay.”’ 

His eyee glared fiercely upon her as he 
spoke; but when isabel raised her tearful 
eyes to his face he banished all traces of his 
emotion as if by a single eflort, and with 
the sweet iooks and honied words of lover- 
like blandishments sought to soothe her 
troubled feelings. 

‘** Now tell me, Isabel,” said he, after 
a pause, “are you still willing to wed the 
stranger with, for aught you know, the 
stamp of Cain on his brow?” 

**Yes,”’ replied Isabel, solemnly, as she 
stooped and pressed her lips to his broad 
forehead. “If the brand of Cain were 
written upon that brow in characters o! 
blood, I would not believe your crimes 
had staunped it there,” 

For a moment Major Reeves seemed 
touched and and softened. 

‘Come, my Isabel, we are growing too 
serious. Let us seek agayer theme. Tell 
me of your early days. Did you never 
meet one whom you once loved as you now 
love ine?”’ 

“ Never!”’ 

“lf this little cabinet of yours cuuld be 
uusealed, Isabel, would it not tell some 
tales of lovers’ vows?” asked Major Reeves, 
as be laid bis band on the same. 

‘* Look for yourseif,’’ said Isabel, smiling, 
as she touched a spring and opened the 
cabinet. 


Glad that the conversation had taken a 
gayer turn, I placed the cabinet on the ta- 
ble, and insisted that Isabel should exam- 
ine and burn ber lover-tokens in the 
presence of her lover. 

With a gay laugh, she consented, and as 
we tossed over many a letter which con- 
tained the genuine outpouring of affec. 
tiou, I sabel sketched many an amusing 
picture of the writer. 

We had already given many tothe flames, 
when I took upa bundle of papers tied to- 
gether and labelled ‘ Poetry,” 

They were the verses of the unfortunate 
Claude Randiewood, and fearing lest the 
painful story sbould be revived, I hur- 
riedly threw them into Isabel's lap, but 
not betore Major Reeves had seen the 
handwriting. 

As {sabel flung them into the flames, he 
darted forward and snatched them from 
the fire. 

Seriously alarmed and vexed, Isibel 
strove to obtuin them; but he was as res- 
olute in retaining possession, until, dreading 
to excite his curiosity by her apparent de- 
sire to conceal them, Isabel promised to 
read them aloud if be would return them. 

He placed the scorched papers upon the 
table, and Isabel, drawing one trom the 
parcel, commenced reading. 

Bat anxious to disarm her betrothed of 
any suspicion to which her anxiety to se- 
cure the pypers might have giveu rise, she 
paused and drew a most ludicrous picture 
of her poetical lover. 

She depicted his timidity, his awk ward- 
ness, his exaggerated sentiment, bis inorbid 
sensibility; and while reading the poemw 
whieh happened to be his lament tor his 

nother, she mimicked his ges 
— tones of voice, iltiasavineadaces 

Shocked at the cruel mockery o 
ope: I — towards Major Ml poe 

® expression of his co 
— dewmopiacal, an a 

utting his handkerchief to bis {i 
which was bleeding profusely, for be ned 
alinost bitten it turough, be pleaded sud- 
den illness, and withdrew; but the papers 
5 previa hy him. 

16 Gay was fixed tor the weddi 
a large and brilliant party was rn Dn 
in the church selected for the ceremon 

The hour came, 


but not the bridegroow ; 





gloou, 

Isabel was aiinost dead with terror. Ili- 
ness or death, she deemed, would alone 
detain him, and she sat with clasped bands 
and dilated eye listening to every foot-fail, 

At length a cab was heard driving at full 
speed to tne door, and the next moment 
Major Reeves entered the house, 

vercome by her agitation, Isabel f prang 
forward, and threw herself into bis arms, 

Disen himself from her embrace, 
he led her to a seat, and while we stood in 
speechless wonder, he walked to the door 
and locked it; then, returning to bis tremb- 
ling bride, he leoked down upon her with 
an expression [ shal! never forget, as he 
exclaimed, ‘Isabel Le Breton, my revenge 
is complete! You love me—even now you 
would forgive the shame I have put upon 
you and wed your beggared lover! Yes; 
my debt is paid, and I ieave to a life of lin- 
gering wretchedness the woman who 

oomed to the grave ofasuicide my be- 
loved son! Listen to me!” continued he, 
as, with a wild cry, Isabel started from her 
seat. ‘Woman, listen t. me! He whom 

our cruelty murdered was my son! 
When that son was stricken down by you 
in the midst of bia young bopes, I swore to 
be revenged on his murderess! Isabel, I 
could have pitied you had you shown one 
womanly feeling or pitying tenderness to- 
wards his memory. could have pitied 

ou; but om yen mocked bim whom you 


ad slain! Now goand tell your brillia:t 
comannge that Isabel Le Breton — the 
proud, high-born Isabel Le Breton — 


plighted her faith tothe father of the man 
she killed, and was spurned like a reptile 
from his path !” 

As he uttered these fearful words he 
strode away, and ere our cries could sum- 
mon asaistance to his wretched victim he 
had made good bis retreat. 

The whole house was, of course, a scene 
of confusion. 

Isabel was in hysterics, and we were too 
much overcome by the shock we had re- 
ceived to use much discretion in our de- 
tails of the catastrophe, 

What became of Isabel ? 

She never again appeared in society. 

Bowed down by shame and sorrow, out- 
raged in her pride as well as her aftectiois, 
she took refuge inadistant part of che 
country, and, in strict retirement, endeav- 
oured to conceal ber disgrace, 

But it was not till time had destroyed 
her matchless beauty and raised up an- 
otber generation, to whom the events of 
ber youto were but as legends of olden 
days, that she could feel hersel! free from 
the brand which stamped her fair brow 
with shame or forget the blight whici had 
failen upon her young heart. 


A Strange Neighbor. 


BY 8. 








Le 





truthful account of cartain incidents 

which occurred more than seventy 
years ago. Descendants of the persons 
with whom they are connected live to 
vouch for the trutufu!ness of this story. 
For this reason, names have been cianged 
and slight alterations made as were desined 


T's following nafrative is a short and 


necessary. 

With this iatroduction, we pass on to the 
story itself. 

Early, then, in the present century a 
gentieman farmer of the name of Francis 
Asheton was living in tne Fen Country 
with his young wife and family. Tue 
nearest village to his bouse was called 
Westdyke, and it lay three miles away 
as the crow flies, 

The distance by road was nearly double, 
but in the winter, when the floods were 
out, it could be reached easily by boat 
across the submerged pastures. 

Two miles trom The Grange, as Mr. 
Asheton’s bouse was called, stood a queer 
old-fashioned house known in the neigh- 
borhood as “The Warp.” It could only 
be seen from The Grange, for there was 
not sv much as half a-foot’s slope in the 
intervening ground; nothing but smooth 
pastures and broad trencles lay between. 

The families at the two houses had 
always been good friends, being depen- 
dent, as folks are in lonely districts, on 
one another for society, , 

But the last head of the old Skipwood 
family, wno bad lived at The Warp for un- 
told generations, died without sons to suc- 
ceed him, and Lis wHe and daughter went 
away to live at Norwich, and tried to get a 
tenant for the house, 

This was no easy matter, for The Warp 
was in bad repair, aud did not possess 
many advantages, having only a simall 
acreage, 

At leugth, however, the house was let. 
News of this event was brought to the Asli- 
etons by a man named Joel, who was the 
cowkeeper, He had noticed smoke curling 
up from the queer old chimneys at The 

arp, and hastened to bring news of tbis 
fact to Lis mistress, who had dearly loved 
@ gOSsip. 

igbtily well pleased was she to hear 
that they were no longer neigh borless, and 
immediately interpreted the sight of the 
— sinoke as a good omen, in ber own 
simple fashion, 

“Ifthe smoke rises blue and steadily, 
as Joel saw it,” she said, “it means that 
al! goes well an? cheerily in tue new house- 
hoid, and if that is the first sign you have 
of a neighbor's coming, you may be sure 
that he is friendly-disposed and bospitable.”’ 

Her husband laughed at her asa shaw 
prophetesa, 





“Easy it is to guess that things go cheer- 
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ily, when one is al! in a bustie with getting 
settied,”’ be said, merrily. ‘‘Andd, as for 
the friendliness, it isn’t very likely that 
any man would shut his door against a 
neighbor in these lonely parte,’’ 

Eveow, however, soon belied the good 
dame’s interpretation. 

As was natural enough in a man of an 
open, genial, disposition, Mr. Asheton lost 
no time in going to offer his services to his 
new neighbors; and his good wife, whose 
powers of persuasion were still as strong as 
they were in the days of her courtship. 
inust needs take it into her head to go 
along with bim, 

Sune took care to carry with her a basket 
woll stored with butter, eggs, a pullet 
ready tor roasting, a cake, and some home. 
inade jam, and away she went in the brigit- 
es. Spiriis, 

“How about the smoke to-day, little 
wife?” said her husband, for it was coming 
out very black in an easterly direction. 

“The smoke must go where the sweet 
westerly wind sends it,” she answered, 
laughing; “and the blacker it is, the better 
tne fire on the heartb.” 

They drove up to the low gate that led 
into the garden of The Warp, tied up the 
horse, for they preferred (keepiug up their 
lover-like fancies) to be alone when they 
wenton a jaunt, and walked up to the fa- 
iniliar doorway, 

Everything about the place wore a very 
neglected appearance. There was neither 
knocker nor bell to the door, and Mr. 
Ashetou was forced to use his knuckles on 
the stout oak. This proving of no avail in 
awakening a response, he fetched bis whip, 
and used the butt-end of it manfully. But 
he haminered enough, bis wite declared, to 
aweke all the inbabitants of the Enchanted 
Patace. 

They looked at the windews, and, greatly 
to the astonishment of Mrs, Asheton, who 
wondered how such a strange circumstance 
should have escaped her bright eyes, they 
saw that all the shutters were closed. 

“So much for your hospitable neighbors, 
wife,’’ said Mr, Asheton; ‘clearly we are 
not wanted here to-day.” 

“They must be out—perhaps they have 
not arrived yet,” she answered, greatly 
disappointed, but not yet cast down. 

“What about the smoke?” retorted her 
husband ; but she did not laugh this time. 

It is no sinpall matter toa sociable, kind- 
hearted little woman, who has set her 
heart on waking an afternoon call in the 
country, to find ber hosts out or disinclined 
tor her visit; and her husband seeing she 
took the matter to heart wore than there 
was any need for, ceased joking her, 

They turned away at last, and Mrs. Ashie- 
ton was just preparing to tmount into the 
little pony-trap, when her capacious basket 
caught her eye. 

She seized it with hands, and running up 
to the inhospitable door once more, depor- 
ited it on the stone step outside. When she 
reached tbe gate again she was breathless, 

Her husband helped her up into the trap, 
and then chid her gently for carrying such 
a heavy load before he caine to help her. 

“Oh, it’s not that,’? she cried, panting 
all the time; “only, as was 27oming 

away, the shutters opened a litt.e, and I 
saw such a pretty, sweet-looking girl peep 
out, and then somebody from bebind 
puiled her away. {[t was all quick as 
thought.”’ 

Mrs. Asheton went home full of wonder- 
ment at this strange visit, and for weeks 
after plied all her servants, and everyone 
whow she could lay hold of, near and far, 
with questions about the inhabitants of 
The Warp. 

Nobody could tell her anything; even 
the letter-carrier, in whom lay her last 
hope, could give no help, 

** No letters ever come to the Warp now,”’ 
he said, mournfully, remembering the gen- 
erous bospitality be had been wont to re- 
ceive from its old ininates, 

Mr. Asheton made many other attempts 
to do bis duty as a good neighbor to the 
new-comers, butall in vain. Ono the last 
occasion be found the outer gate carefully | 
tied up with strong ropes; and after this 
he gave up the attempt to be neighborly as 
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unknown to me, nor do I desire to be en- 
ligbtened,”’ 

Mr. Asheton turned furiously angry at 
the insult to bis wife, and it is probable 
that, had the scene not taken place in a 
churchyard, the insult would not have 
passed unavenged, 

As it was, he drew bis wife away, feeling, 
ned toe urst time in his life, angry with 
er. 

‘*Sea what your curiosity bas brought on 
you,” he said, * 

“Oh, Francis, it was not curiosity; I 
only wondered how they would get home, 
They had no boat, and the waters are out, 
and that poor girl will have to wa.k back 
all the way round by Eastdyke.” 

“So she will, poor thing,” said Mr. Ash- 
etun, thougattully; “but you see, wife, 
they don’t want us, It’s all very woll to 
render services, but it never does to fores 
them on people,” 

“Ll am sure that girlis unhappy—mis- 
erably unhappy,” replied Mrs, Asheton. 
* That man looks wicked.” 

“Your faney, wile, he is only proud, 
reserved, and—i:solent.”’ 

* * * . * * 

Next morning, while Mr, and Mrs, Ashb- 
eton were breakiasting, a knock was heard 
al this door, 

According t» their custom, they did not 
rise, but Siinply called out, * Coie in.” 

What was their astonishment when the 
tenant of The Warp walked in! His de- 
meauor was entirely different from that of 
the previous day. 

He bowed courteously, and accepted the 
seat they offered him. 

‘Have vou a Bible?” he 
eagerly, turning to Mr. Asheton. 

“Surely,” replied his bost, rising, and 
taking down his large Bible froun a shelf 
in the room. 

‘+1 want to look at it.” 

He took the book, rose, went to the win- 
dow seat, and sitting in its deep recess 
with the book on his Knees, appeared to 
study it attentively, searching backwards 
and forwards, marking places, comparing 
passages, then, with much show of impa- 
tience, clu sing the book sharply. 

‘Can I help you?” inquired Mr. Ash- 
eton, approaching hit, 

“T wanta verse—tbe last verse in one 
book, but I can’s remember the verse, 
only I kuow it’s the last one in the book,’’ 

“You can’t remember even one word?” 

* Not one,”’ 

“Then why trouble to find that partic- 
ular one?’ asked Mrs, Asheton. 

“Tt haunts me—it haunts me,” he said. 
‘7 must find it.” 

“ {jet us look ateti the books in turn,”’ 
said Mr. Asheton, who syinpathized with 
bis guest’s disi!ke of being barfled. 

So they took the book, and _ looked 
straight through it together; but Mr, 
Everingham deelared that the verse he 
wanted was not to be see. 

‘*]T know it’s there; I’m certain of it.” 

‘¢ Pertiaps you'll remember jast a word 
of it, and, 80, come again; or, if vou pre- 
ferit, 1 ean lend you a Gible.”’ 

“Can’t Mrs, Everingbain remember it?” 
inquired Mra, Ashetoa, 

‘“] haven’t asked her; but she wouldn’t 
it she could,” be replied, angrily. ‘Thank 
you, I’m much obliged ;” and sosaying, he 
went away. 

Directly after, Mr. Asheton too went out, 
bound on business some distance away, and 
when he caine in, be was very tired, aud 
slept in the chimney-c orner until bed-time, 
much to his wife’s disappointment, for sbe 
wanted to talk over their strange morning 
visitor. 

Our forefathers, especially those who 
were country-bred, were inneh more regu- 
lar and sensible in their habits than their 
degenerate decsendants, By nine o'clock at 
the latest,the whole Asheton household had 
retired to restforthe night. Mr. Asheton’s 


inquired, 


drowsiness, consequent on the fatigues 
ot the dav, caused bim to fall as- 
leap at once, and to sleep soundiy until 


ao hour before midnight. At that time he 
awoke with a start, and sat up as if listen- 
ing anxiously. Then he rose and began 
burriediy to put on his clothes, 





hopeless, 

His wife was not batiled yet. She wrote 
to the Skipwoods, and in the course o! her 
letter asked the name of the new tenants, | 
The answer came back in due time—“Mr. | 
and Mrs. Ambrose Everingham,’ The | 
Skipwoods knew nothing of them; they | 
believed them to be well-to-do, eve 
wealthy, and they came from the West o/ 
England. | 

One Sunday, late in the autumn, when 
the land was flooded all around the villege 
of Wesidyke, Mr. Asheton and his 


Were forced to go to church part of the \ 


by wa'er, 

Mrs. Asheton came out from the service 
in @ great excitement 

“Francis,” she whispered, as sor 
corum would allow ber to turn away frou 
ihe greetings ofthe Westdyke acquaintance, 
‘they are here.’’ 

“Who are ‘they’?” 
husband, 

‘‘Why, The Warp people, of course, aiid 
I inean to speak to them,” 

‘“ Nonsense,’”? was his answer; but the 
next moment he saw his wife holding out 
er band to a lovely young woman, and 
saying— 

‘< You are a near neighbor of mine.” 

Beside the girl stood a handsome man of 
about forty years of age; he was not tal, 
but very strongly built 

The girl lett her hand in Mrs. Ashetou’s, 
and looked inquiringly at her companion. 

Mrs, Asheton continued— 

“You are Mr, Everingham,I think?’ 
and she made a graceful curtsey to tie 
xzentlieman.,. 

‘* That is my name, Madam, but yours is 


as de 


16T 


answered 


i night 


‘Jsanvything the matter with the child- 


, ren?’’ asked Mra. Asbetou, drowsily. 


“Are you awakes, wile? Them listen. 
Ss miething, I know pot what, telis ine I am 
wanted at The Warp. Iam going to ride 
there at once, and take Joel with we; hes 
strong and trusty,’? he added, as if to hitm- 


| seit, 


His wife, naturally much alarmed, e6n- 


| treated him witb tears not to go, fearing she 
however | 


knew pot what. Mr. Asheton 
would not be dissuaded; and rousing the 
nian Joel, and hiuself saacling the hordes 
while Joel got ready, they were soon riding 
to The Warp at a8 mart pace. 

When they had gone only alittle way, a 


| bright gleam in, or close to the house, burst 


LHeir Sight. 
exclaimed Mr. Asheton, in 
yreat excitement, urgiog bis horse on. 
“'Tisa fire in the yard, inaster,”’auswered 
Joe). 

« Why should there be a tire this time of 
? ” 

“7 don’t know; they keep uo servants 
there now. Perhaps they do work at night 
they’d rather not do by day,” replied Jvel, 
uiysteriously. 

‘¢What do you mean?” 

“Well, master, 1 know you think your 
own thouglts about things—and so do a 

“T suppose you think there 
witeheratt afoot?” 

“Tf there be,” 


Upon 


‘Hire!’ 
rire: 


replied Joel, “I’m think. 


ing vou and J ean tackle the wizard, 
naster.’’ 
Afiera pause, during which nothing was 


except the sound of their hors ss” 
n the smooth, flat road, Mr. Ashe- 


ton exclaimed again— 
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“ Joel, what do you see?” 

“A figure of a man mov.ng toand fro be- 
tween the woodstack in the yard 
the fire.” 

‘He is piling up tbe fire.”’ 

“That 
that I’m thinking, if we’re not quicker, 


8 be, and 80 close to the house, 


and in 4 


Dains Skipwood will be poorer to-morrow. 


by the rentot “ The Warp.’”’ 

‘ Jvel ! ’ 

“Ay? 

* Let us leave the road, and trot along the 
fields,” 

They left the road, and trotted softly om 
the fields in which a month before the 
gleaners had a merry time, 

“Joel, pat spurs to your horse, or we 
shali be too late tor—Heaven alone know s!’” 

They cantered furiously on over the 
stubby tields, and tied up their horses to 
The Warp gateway; then Mr. Asheton led 
the way quickly and stealthily round to 
the yard which lay at the back ot the 
house, 

The fire in the yard was blazing higu by 
thistime, The man ouce more went w 
the woodstack, and lifting a huge log, 
flung iton the fire. Mr, Asheton and bis 
mau stood beneath the shelter of a 
high hedge which skirted the side of the 
yard next to the road. 

The man, whoin Mr. Asheton now rev- 
oguized as hie visitor of the morning, bad 
- back to thein as the stood betore the 

re. 


The fire was built so close to the house: 


thatthe flames leaping up threatened ts) 


catch the rude beams which projected froun 
the low, slanting roof, 

As the tenantof The Warp stood betore 
the fire, he rubbed his bands gleefully, and 
then entered the house by the kitchen 
door, close to which the fire blazed. 

As he retreated, Mr. Asheton signed to 
Joel, and they moved softly torward, and 
stood one on either side of the woodstack, 
where they could see, without being seen. 

A low, wallityg cry from the house broke 
upon their ears, then they beard the fall as 
of ahuman body on the brick floer of the 
kitcben. 

Joel would have sprung forward, but bis 
nuaster, looking round trom his corner of 
the woodstack, warned him back. 

The next moment they saw a sight 


which made the blood run cold in their 
veins. 
The man reappeared, carrying in his 


arins a slendér woman, clothed Ina white 
wrapper, ber hands bound together, her 
black bair falling in loose inasses Over ber 
white gown. She was motionless and un- 
resisting a8 one dead, 

The man who bore her paused in the 
doorway, looked earnestiy at her, and 
cried passionate! y— 

‘¢ Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful! 
but the verse—the verse !’’ 

And then be strode forward and stood in 
front of the tire, raised his arms, and—the 


Oh, 


next moment he was pinioned from be- 
hind, while his light burden fell to the 
ground, 

Mr. Asheton and Joel wrestied hard 


with their prisoner, whose strength seemed 
to be extraordinary for aiman of his size; 
but at length they overpowered hini, ana 
succeeded in binding him fas. 

Then Mr, Asheton looked into bis eyes. 

‘A raving lanatic!” he exclaimed, 

They picked upthe poor sense!ess yirl, 
aud Mr. Asheton carried her into the 
house, and after a long time succeeded in 
restoring her to consciousness, but sha 
swooned away again and again. 

Their captive, strange to say, offered no 
further resistance, Probably he was cun- 
uingly watching for a chance of escape, 

Soon after daybreak, the sound of 
wheels on the road was giadiy welcomed 
by the watchers. 

They had not dared to leave the house 
foramoment. Attention tothe madman, 
the fainting girl, and the extinction of tne 
tire had kept both men fully employed, 

Mr. Asheton sent a uiessaye to the doctor 
at the County Asylum, sone Cozen Iniles 
away, and later in the morning found a 
sessenyer to send to bis wile, 

Great was Mrs. Asheton’s relief to 
ceive tidings ol ber husband; the broken 
night bad indeed been tuil of terrors tor 
her. 


re. 


She came at once, and fetched away the | 


unbappy girl to her own dear home, 

Everinghain, now #« hopeless 
was placed under restraint, and 
extraordinary Vitality whicn is such 4 ter- 
rible feature in lunacy, lived W be an aged 
(HAN. 

His voung wile, tenderly cared for by the 
Asinetoun, was shortly alter taken howe bs 
lier relations, 

Neither she nor Mr, Asheton 
count for the strange and mereitul 
in whieh he had been summoned 
deliverance, 

He described the impulse to vo as one be- 
yond all power of resistance; but no com- 
mouplace explanations of the linpuise contd 
be found, and it only remains as one of the 


with 


could ac- 
manner 


tu her 


numerous inatances of the saving Chat 
Truth 1 oftegetranger than Fiction. 
ee EE —— EE 
WOMEN AND THE Weerp.—The Frene! 


| housekeeper deliguts in ber witer-dinoer 


Barece\ousa lo, @s 


cigarete, The senora of 
CT eye 


in the evening te wrap her 
around her head, and while gentiv pull ng 
her long tobacco cigarette, lo cast heort- 
thrilling giances froin her baleony 4 . 
the walks at the wights below. Wuaile the 
Geriwan irau is fond of her ciparette, or 
even cigar, and the Rassian wile is vol far 
bebiad ber in ber enjoyinentot the weer 
and even the Japan se, Chine-e, Tartar 
Dutch, aud Soudanese wives aii lik 

let tobacco smoke curl from thelr pretty 
inouthe,. 


biacK 


‘ 


iunmatie, | 
Lhe 


| 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





All the trains of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road between New York and Easton are 
now equip with apparatus for tele- 
graphing while in motion. The operator’s 
office is in the baggage car, where is also 
the ap tus for carrying the current b 
induction to the wires along the 5 
Western Union rates and t+n cents addi- 
tional are charged for this service. The 
system will be put in operation over the 
entire Lehigh Valley line, and other rail- 


ways are negotiating with the Consolidat:d 
Company for the adoption of the induction 
system. 


“The Mud Store” is aterm applied to a 
retail shoe store in a Western town. The 
enterprising proprietor of this place bit 
upon the scheme of buying a large stock of 
cheap goods, loading them in a loose pile in 
a team, besmvaring a part of the lot with 
mud, and then having them exhibited all 
over the town as damaged goods that must 
be sold at any price. The idea was profit- 
able for a time, and people swarmed to the 
store to get something tor almost nothing 
as they thought. After a time buyers 
found that they were the victims of a hum- 
bug. The “Mud Store’ suddenly closed 
up, to the relief of honest dealers, 


An enterprising coachman has been 
tripped up in Boston. He was left in 
charge of his employer's stable at the 


country residence. The family bad gone off 
ona py be Europe excepting the father, 
and, as he was an invalid and seldom got 


about, the coachman thought he might 
safely enlistthe horses in the hack busi- 
ness. He accordingly provided himself 
with a carriage and used tie horses, taking 
care to feed and shoe them at the owner's 
expense, Shortly, however, he ran across 
a passenger, an acquaintance of his em 
ployer, who recognized the animals, and 
who conveyed the news of the ure to which 
they were being put to the owner, The 
coachman is now open tor another posi- 
tion. 


The American turkey as an article of ex- 
port is rapidly forcing itself into the good 
graces of the London market, where it is 
now welcomed at a figure somewhere be- 
tween $4 and $5 per head. The industry ot 
shipping our surplus turkeys to European 
markets began in good earnest about one 
year ago, ana as an indication of how rapid 
and substantial the development of this 
particular trade has been, the Etruria, 
which sailed from New York the other 
week, carried seven hundred cases of 
selected turkeys, to be conveyed from 
Liverpool tothe London market by light- 
ning expressdelivery. Itis expected that 
+timilar transatlantic shipments wil! be 
made by every steamer leaving this port 
during the winter months, 





A noted St. Louis detective says that 
burglars and thieves, as a general rule, do 
not carry concealed weapons, for the rea- 
son that they know they are liable at any 
time to be taken in on general principles, 
and “uey can be sent to jail very easily if a 
knife or pistol is toundon them, Carrying 
weapons is not fashionable with crooks of 
any kind. Most cases of this kind are 
inade on young fellows, who carry Wweap- 
ons aS a bluf!, ana show them up without 
anyintent to hurt any one. Knives are 
carried only by negroes and the very low- 
est hoodiums, Brass knuckles, which used 
to be so common years ago, are curiosities 
nore than anything else. The police don’t 
capture a man with a pair ouce in six 
inonths. A peculiar thing about the pis- 
tols gathered in by the police is that not 
one in ten is any good, They are mostly 
cheap affairs, with which murders and sui- 
cides are commnitteds 


Amony the rains ot Pompeii one house 
was evidently in a state of repair when the 
volcanic storm buried it. Painters, decora- 
tors, and cleaners were masters of the 
situation. The household goods were all 
in disorder, and the tamily, if not out of 
town, must have ben undergoing that 
condition of misery which spring cleanings 
and other Jike inflictions surely entail. 
Vainters’ pots and brushesand workmen’s 
were scattered all over the house, 
spots of whitewash starred wall 
and Hloor, Such domestic implements as 
pots and kettles had been bundled up in a 
corner all by themselves, and the cok was 
Dioner, however, had not been tor- 


tools 
Teiltale 


awWay. 

gotten, A solitary pot st. od simmering, if 
1) ever did simmer, on the stove. Ture 
was a bronze dish in waiting before the 


oven, and on the dish @ sucking pig, all 
ready to be baked; but the oven was al- 


| ready engaged with its full complement of 


bread, So the pig had to wait, and itm ver 


| entered the oven,jand the loaves were never 


ilaken out Ull after the lapse of seventeen 
hundred years. They had been baking 
since August the twenty-fourth, a. p. 79 
f ere were twenty-one of themn—rather 
crusty, of course, and rather dark color d, 
but perfectly preserve d. 


— na -_-_ 

Tt. A. Trottorn, the English novelist, 
recalls that his maternal grandfather, a 
eountry Vicar, could not endure the sound 
miade by a knite-edge on a dinner-plate, 
So he bad some plates made tor himself 


{ silver set in the centres, and 
it bis teat without having is 


with cisks« 
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reet on edge 
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\ ‘ it shaft endangers asafe and 
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Dur Young Folks. 


CARELESS NED. 








BY EDITH CUTHELL. 





doing?” 

Tis not very polite speech was ad- 
dressed to Edward Grant by his elder 
brother Jack—Carelees Ned is what those 
who knew him cailed him, and with good 
reason, as the adventures of one day will 
bear wit: ess, 

Well, he was always knocking over peo- 
os and things, and they were knockin 

im over, vapearvere far circumstances, as if 
he were the proverbially blind animal his 
brother called bim. 

This morning be was tearing through the 
ball, burry-scurry in hot haste, when lo! 
he must needs catch vis foot in the tall of 
Jack’s kite, and stumble along till the tail 
broke, just saving his nose from a ‘neeting 
with Mother Earth. 

“Well, 'tisn’t ny fault if people will gut 
into my way,” was the lame retort from 
Master Ned, 

“People, you donkey !—a kite isn’t 
pie. is 1t?’’ returned not over polite Jack to 
tis brother. 

“Well, people's things, { mean. If peo- 
ple and their thingy would keep out of my 
way I should be all right.” 

“I tell you what it is, young man, you 
think of number one too muoh, and let tbe 
nuiuber twos, and the number threes, and 
tue nuwber everybodies go scot free, you 
seltish ‘ellow.”’ 

Well, there might have been a spice of 
truth in what Jack said, stiil be need not 
have been quite so hard. Ned was not, 
perhaps, more selfish than other young- 
sters of nine or thereabouts, 

“Weill, I'm told not to mind otber peo- 
ple’s business,”? grumbled be, as in self- 
defence, ‘and ’tin other people's business 
made me tear your kite,’ 

“Faugif! Whose ?’’ 

Jack could be very lofty and seornful 
when he chose, though this was not very 
often, 

“Fother’s—he old me to take a note for 
him, though ’tms a jolly enough note, I 
think,’ 

“Get along with your exouses— you'll 
never be hung for want of making an ex- 
cuse,’’ 

S» saying, Jack bent moodily over bis 
tailiess kite, aud Ned sauutered forth. 

“Well, I’m: always in hot water with 


N« then, you blind mole,what are you 


somebody, and all through other folk’s 
fault. Now, if father hadn’t given ine this 
note to deliver I sbouldn’t have been in 
such 4 hurry, and torn that precious kite,”’ 
sol: loquised Master Ned, sitting down on a 
shady Knoll by the tish-pond, on his way to 
the front gates, tothink matters over; and 
snon he was in the street, elbowing bis 
wav along in bis usual bap-bazard fashion, 

Weil, oe hadu’t gone far when, lo! just 
before bin wasagrocer’s boy, his basket 
op bis acm, bis elbow dug into bis side, his 
nose iu the air, whistling to bis heart's oon- 
tent, liltie dreamiug of the nearvess of 


Masier Ned to bim, so like a steam-boy in 
bis movements, 

Whistle, whistle, trudge, trudge, and 
lo! there was 4@ collision, Master grocer’s 
boy ecuta caper frou the fast-comer behind 
and bis sudden knock, his basket cut an- 
otber, aud its contents went flying about as 
to the four winda, 

“Ha—hba—bal!l’ so laughed the street 
urchins— it was 80 cowie, #0 laughably luadi- 
crous to all, save the grocer’s boy, who 
spun around at last see who had upset 
hin, after rescuing bis parcels, 

“You great stupid donkey! Why don’t 
you look where you’re going,’’ cried he in 
disgust, adaressing our hero, 

“T beg your pardon, but it was your own 
fault,’ was Ned’s mild response; ‘you 
should have got out of my way.”’ 

“Lbedo’t eyes behind me, bad I, you 
ninny ?” was theindignant reply. ‘You'll 
get your ears boxed one of these days."’ 

“You'll get your tongue snipped for a 
saucy oue,’’ said Ned, 

And, this difficuity ended,he tramped on, 
wondering at the strange view people took 
of thetr own doings. 

Why, at! here he was in another meas, 
as he hitoself said afterwards, which was 
literativ and figuratively true, for he was 
running bis head into a sweep’s machine, 
like a hair caught in a furze-bush. 

“Yaaw!’’ cried be in ungentlemanly 
surprise at finding bimeelfin such an un- 
gentiemanly position. 

“Well, you must be as blind asa bat, 
youngster, to come up agin me tike tbat,’ 
yrinucd the sweep, who thought he bad the 
best of the situation, Master Ned almost 
dancing a horn-pipe to keep bis equili- 
briut. 

“No, you’re wrong; you're the blind 
bat. i'll not be called names by anybody, 
nor be poked about by such stupid bisck 
things,’’ gasped Ned, rubbing his face with 
hia pocket-uandkerchief, and very indig- 
nant. 

“Who do you call a stupid biack thing, 
me or iy machine?” questioned the 
aggrieved sweep, laying his black hand on 
tue boy's shoulder in a manner that was 
anything but pleasant to Ned. 

**Your—your inacnine,’’ faltered he, less 
pointedly. 

“Very well, so far, seein’ the machine 
don’t understand sauce; but let me tell 
you, young sir, that black thing have 
earned « breakfast for his master this 
wornin’, that's tmore’n you've done, I’m 
thinkin’,”” said the sweep loosening his 
grip on the boy's arm, 

“I’ve bo master,”’ snapped he, and went 
tearing on. 


“That’s a pert youn r,” mused the 
sweep, eyeing him over his shoulder. 

“Well. ifl get many more interruptions 
[ shall never deliver this nute, and I want 
to make haste, to, to play that little me 
with Will Gray—tathers never think of 
their sons’ en ments.”’ 

-Whew! here he was in another net, tra 
or something catebing bim by the! jun 
be was making up for lost time,and in such 
aburry? 

What wasit? He was like some 
unwary fly in the toils of a wily spider’s 
web. How he floundercd—bow something 
yelled—not a spider, laughing at his cap- 
tive. No, nothing so pleasant as that—a 
spider’s laugh! 

No, this was some smal! animal ing 
out as if in indignant pain; and out of the 
chaos of bis tumbling, his tottering came a 
shrill girlish voice, saying— 

“You great rude, stup.d bo 

“Ab! well, rade, more rude, most rude, 
that is how tbe scale of comparison ran, a6 
he ay oem foundered, and wondered 
where he was, 

It seemed quite a little age, instead of a 
few brief moments, that he capered, as in 
indecision whether be should keep his feet 
or fall, and so end the uncertainty. 

‘Head or tail,” cried a wag of a lad, watoh- 
iug the fun around a corner. 

Ab, tail it was, if falling meant tail, for 
down he went on bands and knees, like a 

jiddy baby learning to walk. His hat 
Sow from Son. as if ashamed of him; a 
small poodie of a uog ee a crowning 
yelp, dancing a bornpipe like a perforchin 
monkey, its leash &ving out of somebody's 
band, and playing ‘‘catch who can”’ in the 


Somebody was a very deteriniued-look- 
ing girl with an umbrella, and seeing our 
fallen hero snug on Mother Earth’s bosom, 
thought fit to teach him a lesson not to lim- 
ber over poodies and their inistresses again, 
and enact such vulgar street sceres for the 
general amusemenvt. 

Thwack! thwack! thwack! soshe gave it 
to him in no lady-like fashion, * 

“Hold there, hold! Nobody but a wo- 
man would bita man when he’s down!” 
cried Ned. 

“I’m no man, and you’re no woman!” 
returned ae peppy young lady, ber ideas 
a little confu y the state of affairs, 

“True, ma’am, true. Hip, hip, nooray!’’ 
roared a street boy. 

With the sound of the cheer our careless 
one arose, and looked about for his false 
triend of a hat. 

“Well, what do you say for yourself?’ 
asked the maiden, gathering her pet into 
her arms, as for safety from tnat horrid 
boy. 

“I’m sorry that your dog should have 
played me suob a trick,and that wy should 
bave thwacked ine, as if vou really thought 
*twere wy fault,’ said Ned, witna flourish 
of his hat. 

“It was you played the trick; my poor 
dog oould help nothing! You know that 


very well!’’ 

Ned winoed at having to bear the blame, 
the thrasuing, to say nothing of his sore 
knees from his fail. 

“No; and if he were a human being I 
should wanes you beg his pardon !”’ returned 
the girl. 

‘Make, wake!’’ muttered Ned to him- 
self; but the young lady heard bim. 

“Yes, make! And you'll be made to 
keep poe eyes in front of you some day,or 
you'll eimart for it.” 

With thie the indignant young lady 
walked on, Ned following the same way, 
but keeping wisely in the middie of the 
street, which,as it was uot oiarket day,gave 
bim ample scope for his careless way of 
walking. 

Well, thattumble over the poodle seemed 
to jumble up things in the boy’s brain; he 
found that little game of his with Will 
Gray caine first, and tbe delivering of his 
father’s note, which was his as well, as it 
happened, stood in the background of his 
memory. ° 

So it happened that, the game over, he 
cantered hore just as dinner was the order 
of the day, and all banda aloft in the house, 
the note still in his pocket. 

“Well, old dusty poll,” cried Jack, saun- 
tering iu behind him from a morning’s kite 
flying, ‘‘where did you lie last?”’ 

“It is no business of yours where I lay 
last, nor where [ shall lie next,’’ returned 
he airily, as if gifted with seoond sight, 
foreknowledge, or like, which he was not. 

“Why, Master Ned, do goup and make 

ourself decent for dinner; one would 

hbink you had been rolling in the dust, like 

oid Ned, the donkey,” said a servant, 
whiaking by bim with a disb in her hand, 
and putting bim atarm’s length with her 
diseugageo one, knowing bis propensity. 

“Something in the name, you know,” 
laugbed Jack, slily. 

“T didn’t make my name, cid I?” 

‘Make, no; your forte is unmaking, and 
knocking folk about; out of this week into 
next, you know. But you haven’t told me 
where you a last,’’ 

“111 not tell you, nor where I shall lie 
next.’’ 

A second tiie these words were spoken 
like avery sneer. Then both boys separ. 
ated,for the dinuer-bell was now commence. 
“—= ring. 

ed ran —— to the landing; then 
thrusting bis hand intoa pocket,he remem. 
bered the note he had not delivered; there 
it lay in bis pocket. 

An! careless, careless Ned! When peo- 
ple mount up to the landings above the 
—_ to remember that the stairs are stili 
behind them, @ven though thoy find them. 
se!ves ia a fix, with their father’s undeliv- 
ered note in their pocket, and a note th’y 
think they themavives have an espscial in- 





terest in, 





Back, back, back—why what was the lad 
bent on doing, breaking bis neck? Very 
mach like it. Well would it have been 
had his eyes been behind him, for then he 
pt gi — that he ag verging on 
the on v n 

Was the cmasting time the girl bad 
spoken of so short a while before come upon 
bim? 

Now he was tottering, falling, hurling 
down, down, backward, down the giddy 
beigbt; nay, be turned face foremost in his 
flight—ay, it was ee it was so airy, 80 
unreal; but there be lay at the bottom, 
on tbe floor of the hall, a r, huddled-up, 
unconscious beap—that where he lay 
next, 

Ay, there he iay, s spectacle for all the 
frightened household to come and gaze at, 
to gather = and carry w his bed; poor 
Careless Ned caught at last. 

“Well, the doctor has him in bis clutches 
with a ven ce now,” spoke Juck to 
Will Gray. “He’s plastered his nob, set 
his broken arm, and tound up his twisted 
ankle. But, I say, *twasa near shave that 
he came off with bis life,’’ 

“Ab! he was always a careless dog!” 
ejacuiated Will. 

This Ned heard spoken under his win- 
dow, while he seemed to be lying propped 
up in a chair, bis father beside him—bis 
poor head baudaged, bis arm in 2 sling, 
and be himself ssying in repentant tones— 

“Father, I forgot to take your note, and 
that—that made me fall.” 

“Careless, yes, he’s getting to be quite a 
street nuisance; no end of a disturbance 
he’s made this morning. First, he knocked 
over Fig, the grocer’s boy, and bis precious 
basket, I hear. Old Fig came to father and 
made his complaint. Then, no sooner was 
he gone than up came a wincing young 
wniss and her poodle, to lodge a like griev- 
auoe against poor haphazard Ned. No 
doubt there would have been a rod in pickle 
for bim, but for this tumble downstairs. It 
— be wee be pen - his head 
when he upset wy lady’s poodie,’' 

“Oh, wales fib!’”? Ned tried bis best to 
say, but bis tongue was as if a nightmare 
beld it in bondage; it could only fraine 
words, not utter them. 

‘And then,” went on Jack, “to crown all 
a sweep with bis brush came by grinning 
in his sleeye——”’ 

**Heedlessness lies at the bottom of all, 
ny son, Careleasness in other people’s mat- 
tera, over other people’s comfort,’’ came 
like a real voice setting aside a phantom 
one. “But you've lost a rare pleasant day, 
for the note was to accept an invitation for 
you all toa juvenile lawn-tennis party next 
week, at Mr. Lane’s, and now you will 


“Get up, you lazy fellow—you’ll never 
be the Queen’s errand boy if thisis the way 
you go erranda, Why, here are Lizzie and 
Alice Lane, come for yea or nay to the 
lawn-tennis party next week, and you have 
yea in your pooket, and too lazy to deliver 
it.”” 

lt was Ned’s brother Jack who spoke, 
thumping and ry ie him out of asound 
nap by the fish-pond. 

oe thought I’d tumbled downstairs, 
and — 

“Tumbled downstairs—tumble up and 
down on your knees again, and beg two 
fair ladies’ pardon for contempt of—of an 
invitation. Don’t lie there yawning like an 
a 

So Ned had been napping, and when be 
told bis dream, Jack said he was true to his 
name, sleeping or waking, and Careless 
Ned ue should be still in the days to come. 


——>-- —__ — 
LANCE MERVYN. 





BY M. Fe 





Wilfred Clark, looking up in his 
cousin’s face pleadingly. 

ance Mervyn shook his head as he 
lifted bis straw hat from a peg, and pre- 
pared fora ramble with bis dog ** Punch.” 

“*T au going too far, “Vill, aud the sun is 
too hot for you.”’ 

“Why not for you, then?’ sharply in- 
quired the littlo fellow. 

**Oh,’’ said Lance, carelessly sauntering 
down the terrace, ‘I’m twelve, you see, 
and you’re only seven.” 

Wiltred turned away disappointed, and 
not conviaced, while h‘s cousin quickly 
crossed a stiie and struck into a meadow, 
where the foot-path lay under the shade ot 
tall elm-trees, 

It was ten o'clock when they started, and 
by eleven they had reached a quiet field, 
at one side of which flowed a cool, tempting 
little back water of the river. 

Laoce was on a visit to this part of the 
ovuntry ‘for the firat time, aud was spend- 
ing his summer bLolidays with an aunt and 
uncle, the parents of little Wilfred. 

His dog had accompanied him frum home 
a week before, and was his constant cow- 
panion. 

“How I should like a dip, Punch!” 
said Lance, looking longingly at the water; 
acd Punch wagged uis tail enoouragingly, 
for be did not know that it was not safe for 
Lance to bathe in the river. 

“This isn’t the river,’’ said the boy to 
himeelf; “it’s a -_ little stream right 
away from it, and as still as our duck- 
pond. I will haveadip—I know how to 
swiw, and it’s al! right!” 

Having wade himself feal sure that be 
was doing no barm, Master Lance soon 
pulled off his clothes, and telling Paneb 
w a 4 thein safe, be plunged into the cool 
— water. 

t was quite shallow where he went in 
and Lance found a few strokes of swim.ning 
a8 Sale as possible, 

But presently his body moved more 


is me too, Lance?’ begged little 





quickly, and he felt that a swift under- 
ourrent was carrying him forward—wiile 
far abead he could distinguish that the 
backwater ended in a mill, the wheel of 
which was moving busily. 

Lance felt a thrill of fear. His power 
over his limbs was gone, and he was being 
carried swiftly on ward, 

In desperation, he seized some thin 
branches of willow, and clung to them, 
while he shouted “Help!” with ali his 
strength. 

It seemed almost hopeless—and how 
many thoughts fied through the boy’s 
mind! His bands clinging with desperate 
strength, the rush of the water sounding 
loud in his ears, be felt insensibility steal- 
ing over him. 

‘Hold fast, master!” shouted a man’s 
voice, and a punt was pushed, as quickly 
aa the atrean: would allow, closes into the 
bank which Lance had vainly tried to 
reach. 

A man from the mill reached out his 
arm and grasped Lance’s band, then drew 
him into the punt, where the poor boy 
sank back white and senseless. His de. 
liverer threw his own coat over Lance, and 
took hiin quickly down the stream to the 
inill, where he made fast the punt, and 
valled to a woman and boy to he!p bim lift 
the op | stranger into their cottage, 

After a short time, and much bard 
rubbing, Lance came to bimsel!, and then 
the woman-bade her son run and find tie 
lad’s clothes, 

Away went Johnnie, and presentiy he 
saw the clothes on tae bank, with Punch 
sitting on them. 

“Good dog!’ said Johnnie, pleasantly, 
aod making an effort to draw near tie 
clothes, 

Punch looked steadily at the stranger— 
so steadily that Johnnie saw any nearer ap- 
proach would probauly end in his being 
bitten. 

So Johnnie ran back to the cottage, and 
told them he nad found the clothes, but a 
dog was sitting on them, and would’nt let 
him touch them. 

Lanoe could not help a smile here. 

‘How shall 1 manage?” he said. “I 
must get back, or my aunt will be so very 
frightened.”’ 

“Well, Johnnie, fetch your Sunday 
clothes,’ said the woman, “ Now, young 
gent.eman, you slip these on while | ask 
my good man if he’ll take you down in the 
punt to where the clothes lia,” 

She left the room, and Lance stepped out 
of the blanket they had put round hiin, 
and into very strange garineénts directly. 

**T doa’t believerPunch will know me!” 
he said to himself, as he noticed the short- 
ness of his borrowed trousers and the 
thickness of the hob-nalled boots. 

‘They be a bit smal! for you,” said the 
woman, with a smile, as she returned; 
“but the master’s ready with the punt, so 
come along.” 

Well, they soon arrived at the spot 
ini the faithful dog now sat up listen- 
ng. 

‘Punch! good Panch!’’ called Lance, 
and whistied. How the dog jumped and 
barked for joy as the puut brought his 
waster within reach once more! 

“y su ppose 1 may heip mysarelf to my 
clothes?”’ said Lance, laughing as he 
called his dog to bim, and the tau waited 
while his son’s clothes were exchanged for 
Lance’s proper garments, 

Lance felt so giddy and strange when he 
started on his long homeward walk that [ 
doubt if he could ever have reached his 
aunt’s house on foot; but most fortunately 
ke chose the high road this time instead of 
the fields, and was overtaken by the kind 
old doctor of the parish, who drove him 
the remainder of tue way home, and 
administered a great many cautions as to 
batbing in strange places. 

Little Wilfred listened with very round 
oyes tothe story of Lance’s mishaps, and 
finally said contentedly— 

‘It is a good thing you dian’t take me!” 

“Rather,” said Lines and he went 
away to lie down. 

Next day his mother arrived, Mrs. 
Mervyn had been writien to, for the aunt 
feared Lance might have caught a chi'l, 
and thought it better for his mother tv 
know of the accident, although the boy ap- 
peared none the worse, 

In the night he became very feverish 
and the doctor ordered him to be kept 
quite quiet in bed, 

A few days after Mrs. Mervyn’s arrival 
she expressed a wish to go and thank the 
poor people who bad been the ineans vo! 
saving her son. 

What washer surprise when she found 
that the woinan had been a servant of her 
father’s years before, in a distant country 
rectory !’’ 

“Ob, ma’am,” said the poor woman, 
with a delighted face, ‘I wondered whe 
the young geutloman minded me of! He 
is just your very image !”’ 

‘rom that time many actsof kindness 
were shown to the tamily at the mill, and 
two years later Johnnie Grant—tie lad 
who had lent bis clothes—was engage! to 
help in the garden at Lance’s bowe, and 
became a devoted servaut of the family. 


a TNT OS 
MONKEYs in Eastern countries are sai‘! to 
acquire such a fondness for opium that they 
will babitual!y smoke any that may be left 
in the pipe when the master lays it down, 
and when deprived of it will suffer from 
vervousness and depression. However, 
they will not smoke cigarettes, A monkey 
may be unclean in his personai habits and 
bis morai standing may also be very low, 

but he draws the Tine at cigarettes, 


~~ 2 
Boys who go skating upon the first white 
frust, are pretty certain to furnish an iteiu 
to the newspapers, But the drawback is 
they seldom do it but once. 
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INCOMPLETENESS. 





BY C. G. FURLEY, 





Not he who first beholds the aloe grow, 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower. 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom biow, 
There needs a century ef sun and shower, 


He shall not see the product of his toil; 
Yet were his wor« neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne'er might meet the sun, 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 
Nought of its form and fragrance can foretell; 
Yet In each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 
Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does well, 


Our lives, O fellow-men! pass even so, 
We watch and toll, and with be seeming gain; 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 
May prove our labor was not all in vain, 


But what we sow we may not hope to reap, 
Periect fruition may notseek to win; 

Not ull, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it beso. Upen our darkened eyes 
A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine 
If pain of ours have helpe:! eur race to rise, ; 
By just one hair’s-breadth, nearer the divine, 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends; 
Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire; 

Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher, 


Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strength to grow stronger, sweetness still more 

sweet, 
Yearning towards God, Who Is the seurce of both, 
-—— 


A SET OF SPOONS, 





The earliest spoons were doubtless made 
of wood, a hollowed improvement upon 
John Chinaman's chopstick. These, ino 
their turn were supplemented and displaced 
by spoons ot bone and horn, from whence 
we get the proverbia] expression as to mak- 
ing the spoon or spoiling the horn. Then 
came spoons of tin or iron, of rough and 
inelegant shape, and hammered by hand, 
such as may still be seen in many a hum- 
ble, rural kitchen. 

In the prosperous Tudor times, the prec- 
ious metals became more plentiful, and 
gold and silver plate was in such demand 
that every family had its own goldsmith. 
Of this there is abundant mention. 

In the following century came the Great 
English Rebellion, that epoch which 
wrought such havoc among the medisva! 
art treasures of England; and to none of 
them was it so disastrous as to the plate of 
the period. For, as the struggle dragged 
its weary length, and men and money were 
sadly in need, the partisans of King and 
Parliament flung their silver plate—spoons, 
cups, salvers—into the melting-pot, to pro- 
vide bread and equiptroops. Thus, spoons 
antecedent to this period are extremely 
rare, 

Perhaps the most curious, and certainly 
the most singular, variety of spoons is that 
known as the Apostle spoon. These are to 
be iound, a trap for the unwary, exhibited 
in many dealers’ windows; but, alas for 
their honesty! are very rarely genuine. An 
Original Apostle spoon is so rare that it 
needs small advertisement, and can be read- 
ily disposed of without the sid of pubiic ex- 
hibition. 

The first mention of a spoon ornamented 
by a figure occurs in a wili dated 1446, this 
one baving the image of the Virgin. These 
became common in the sixicenth century, 
and were knowa as maiden-head spoons. 


Apustle spoons are seldom found betore 
1500, but they were very popular fer a cen- 
tury and a half after. It was the custom 
for sponsors to present them to their god- 
children, a wealthy person giving a com- 
plete set; others one or two; and the poor, 
asingle spoon. The particular saint repre- 
sented would be either the ‘‘patron saint’’ 
of the donor or the namesake of the child. 
A full set of twelve would now probably 
eel] for $5,000. 

Only two sets of thirteen are mentioned. 
One of them is in the possession of Corpus 
Christi College. Cambridge, England, and 
is of the year 1566-7. The thirteenth spoon 
represents St. Paul, and is the oldest, being 
of the year 1515-16, The other set repre- 
sects our Lord and His twelve apostles, 
Matthias taking the place of Judas Iscariot, 

It may intorest our readers to give a list 
ofthe emblems to be found oa Apostle 
spoons, as @ means of identifying the apos- 
ties represented: St James the Less, a ful- 
ler’s bat; St. Peter, a key; St. James the 
Greater, a pilgrim’s staff ana gourd, bottle, 
Or scrip; sometimes a hat with escallop 


Thomas, & spear; sometimes a builder’s 
rule; St. Matthias, an axe or halderd; St. 
Andrew, a saltire cross; St. Simon Zelotes, 
a long saw; St. Matthew, a wallet, or an 
axe and spear; St. Jobn, a cup (:he cup ot 
sorrow); Tke Saviour or Master, an orb 
and cross; St. Philip, a long staff, a double 
cross, or small cross, or basket of fish; St. 
Jude, a cross, club, or carpenter’s square; 
St. Bartholomew, a butcher’s knife. To- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century 
the custom of presenting these speons died 
out. 

We have mentioned the Civil War as 
great destroyer of early English spoons, but 
& still greater destruction occured in she 
reign of Wiiliam III., for at that time bul- 
lion was 80 scarce, and, in consequeuce, the 
price paid by the Goveinment for hall- 
marked silver was so high, that it actually 
paid handsomely to melt down plate into 
ingots! Sets of spoons became, therefore, 
almost unknown, and it was the custom for 
each guest to bring his own fork and spoon. 
It is probable that trom hence arose the 
custom of the baptismal gift of a knife, fork, 
and spoon. 

A Milanese iriar wrote, about 1200, a 
curious versified manual of ‘Firty Courte- 
sies ‘for the Table’. He gives the follow- 
ing instructions as to the polite use of the 
spoon: 
‘Suck not with the mouth when thou 
eatest with a spooa. Keep thy spoon if thy 
plate 1s removed tor the adding of seme 
viands: if the spoon isin the plate it puts 
out the helper. If thou art eating 
with a spoon, thou must not stuff too much 
bread into the victuals. He who lays it on 
thick upon the cooked meats is distasteful 
to those who are eating beside him.’’ From 
this it is manifest that but one spoon was 
used throughout the meal. 

Wnart is more reasenable than that they 
who take pains for anything, should get 
most in tbat particular for which they take 
pains? They have taken pains for power, 
you for right principles; they for riches, 
you for a proper use of the appearance of 
things. See whether they have the advant- 
age of you in that for which you have taken 
pains, and which they neglect. If they are 
in power, and you not, why will not you 
speak the truth to yourself, that you de 
nothing for the sake of power, but that they 
do everything? No; but sinceI take care 
to have right principles, it is more reasona. 
ble that I should have power. Yes, in re- 
spect to what you take care about, your 
principles; but give up to others the things 
in which they have taken more care than 
you; else it is just as if, because you have 
right principles, you should think it fit that 
when you shoot an arrow you should bit 
the mark better than an archer, or that you 


should forge better than a smith. 
—oE_— — 


(brains of bold. 


Gain a little knowledge every day. 

Make few promises, and speak the truth. 
Charity—gently to hear, kindly to judge. 
Humility is the first lesson we learn from 
reflection. 

Be charitable and indulgent to everyone 
but yourself, 

The paternal hearth, that rallying place 
of the affections. 

As every thread of gold is valuable, so is 
every minute of time, 

Think of heaven with hearty purpose and 
strong hope to get there. 

Our hasty actions disclose our habitual 
teelings as nothing else does. 

Most men wil! go further to give advice 
than tuo follow their own opinions. 

Good intentions wil! not help & man on 
his way if he takes the wrong road. 

Do good to all, that thou mayest keep 
thy friends and gain thine enemies, 

Choose the right way, however rougb, it 
will certatnly prove easier than the wrong way. 
Socrates, being asked the way to honest 
fame, said, ‘Study to be what you wish to seem.’’ 

It is bad reasoning which builds up a 


theory of life on the narrow ledge of a passing human 
mood, 

Many men claim to be firm in their prin- 
elples, when really they are only obstinste io their 
prejudices. 

Ot all quarreis, the most senseless, the 
most bootiess, the most worrying, ls a quarrel with 
our circumstances. 








_Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Grand Rapids, Mich., women have or- 


ganized a brass band. 


A kind of ant in Honduras will prey 
upon houses, and when once started will soon eat 
ene down. 


Marriageable young girls in Kansas 
make ita pointtotake up a land claim as the firet 
step teward securing a busband. 


Cultivate punctuality. Few women ap. 
preciate the value of time, and, as a rule, their 
watches are not to be relied upon. 


That women de not become bald so often 
as men is probably because they preserve the cushion 
of fat under the scalp longer than men do. 


A lady in Saline county, Mo., came 
within 16 votes of beating the most popular man in 
the county ier the effice of Register of Deeds. 


The crazy-quilt craze has had a variation 
in Connecticut, where a woman has embroldered the 
notes and words of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ op a 
linen sheet, 


“She fergot the Lord and all His bles 
sings, and after that went and got married,’ is a 
quotation from a rejected contribution to one of the 
Chicago papers. 

One ot the allegations in a suit for di- 
verce brought by a Jeffersonville, Ind., bride of a 
year is that her husband failed to keep his promise 
to buy her a silk dress, 


Teo much for his strength. Elevator 
boy, to fat old lady: ‘‘Gein’ up, mum?’’ Old lady: 
**Yes, I'm goin’ up; but sakes alive, a little boy 
like you can’t pull me up in that thing.’’ 


Husband: ‘‘A general war in Europe this 
coming year would be a dreadful thing.’’ Wile, who 
coutemplates a trip abroad; ‘‘Yes, Indecd. It 
would so interfere with our plaas for the summer,"' 


Little onyx tables which are used in par- 
lors for pedestals are shown in many styles mounted 
in brass. There are a variety of easels in brass, 
which are now generally preferred to an easel of 
wood, 


Bride, exchanging bridal costume for 
traveling suit; ‘*‘Did Lappear mervous at all during 
the ceremony, Clara?'’ Bridesmaid, envious: ‘'A 
little at first, dear; but not after George had said 
*yes’.°° 

This remark upen Jenny Lind appears 
in an English paper; ‘‘If everan angel leaning over 
the crystal battlements happened ‘o let a voice slip 
out ot her possession it fell upun the cradle of Jenuy 
Lind.’’ 

Ladies, read and smile not: A Nashville 
undertaker is authority for the statement that, in 
accordaace with the dying request of a lady buried 
in that city recently, her new bennet was interred 
with her, 


It seems to be a preity well understood 
fact that the average American woman of to-day, at 
least in the cities, is much heavier and better built 
than those of a generation ortweago. Sv much for 
athletic sports. 


Some watercresses which the wile of 
General Crook threw out ef a car window in Arizona 
afew yearsageo fell into a stream, took root, and 
new watercress abounds in that part of the Terri- 
tory, where it was unknown before. 


A Wilkesbarre woman on three different 
occasions recentiy arose from her bed and walk«d 
about town while asleep. On her third walk she 
wandered tou a cemetery, where she was found 
asieep the next moroing and alinest frozen to death, 


Mr. Oldboy, # bachelor: ‘‘It’s all over, 
Guasy, my boy. Miss Sinith has refused me,*' Gussy: 
**] suppose she let you down easy by promising to 
bea eleter to your’? Mr, tOliiboy, bitterly: ‘*No, 
b’thumder; she said she would be a daughter to 
me!'’ 

Amateur marketing. Young house- 
keeper, to fish dealer; ‘*What kind of fish have you 
this morning?'’ Fish dealer: ‘*‘How would you like 
to have some nice striped bass, mum?’’’ Y.H., hesl- 
tating'y: ‘*‘No; [ think I would prefer something 
in a small check.’’ 

A nice accessory to a closet without 
drawers, suitable for laving In a nice dress, isto 
make one or more bagsto cover over a nice dress, 
and thus protect it from dust. These bags are made 
longer than the dress skirt and bution up. They 
are hung up by leops. 


Miss Ethel: ‘‘Mr. Featherly paid you a 
very handsome compiimenut last night, Clara.’’ 
Miss Clara: ‘‘Ob, did he¥ What was it?'’ Miss 
Ethel: ‘‘Hespoke of your new black velvet sult, 
and thought he never saw you look sv well, ‘itis 
wonderful,’ be sald, ‘whata difference dress makes 


s.9 


with some people. 


A Pensacola mother, temporarily de 
prived of the services of a nurse, has adopted a 
novel mode of keeping baby out of mischief and io 
contentatthe same time, Placing ail of lis piay- 
things ina washtub, she puts the little feilow in 
witb them, and there he plays, unable to get ou’, 
and perfectly bappy until he gets sieepy or lungry. | 


“Yea,’’ said Smitherkins, as he jeaned 
back from the dinner-taile; ‘they do say that a wo- 
inan’s work is never done.*’ ‘“‘And that is just 
where they’re right,’’ sald Mrs, Smithersins 
promptly; ‘and I am glad to eee that you are begin- 
ning to realize whatalimet have, Whatimade you 
think of itv?’ ‘That pie!’’ returucd Simitherkios 
quietly. 

A remarkable specimen of grave yard 
taste has just beem received at Menosho, destined 
for acemetery there. Itisa 16-ten stone in the form 
of atree, with birdsand squirrels in its branches, 
ferns at ite base, also a large cross, a pot of stone 
flowers, an open book andarolof inusic, By some 
oversight the cabinet organ was omitted. Tie stone 


Never go te bed with cold or damp feet. 
Always eat breakfast before you begin a 


journey. 


It is the wooden-headed ma) whose head 


is easily turned, 


Never take warm drinks and then imme- 
diately go out in the coid, 


Men are too much inclined to accept a 
pretty woman at ber face value. 


August Shields, of Hunt county, Texas, 
is 7 feet 10 inches tall, and is still growing. 


There is a big difference between getting 
on well ia life and getting well on in life. 


A Russian miser learned to bark in order 
to save the expense of keeping « watch dog. 


An umbrella thief was sentenced to 5 
years’ imprisonment ia New York recently. 


It is not decided that women love more 
than men, but it is indisputable that they love bet- 
ter. 

An Atchison man recently acted as a pall- 
bearer at a funeral and usher ata wedding the same 
day. 

Vanity is as ill at ease under indifference 
as teaderness is under the love which it cannot re- 
turn. 


It is at a circus, when he can keep his 
baton, that a bald-beaded man ie really indepen- 
dent. 

Pope Leo has received among his jubilee 
aiftea woolen petticoat, worked by a poor woman 
and her crippled daughter. 

‘Are you & Home Ruler?’’ was asked of 
one of the candidates at a Iate election, A voice 
from the back seats answered: ‘*‘No; but his wife 
is!’? 

Tue proper thing in neckwear among the 
swells of San Antonia, Texas, ls ascarf made of rat- 
tlesnake skin, withapin composed of the snake's 
rattles, 


Rev. O. H. Walker, of New London, 
Ct., bas a remarkable record as an industrious 
preacher. He has been absent from his pulpitonly 2 
Sundays io 36 years. 


Little sister, angrily: ‘‘Now you do what 
[say!*’ Littie brother: ‘*l won't!'* **You won't, 
eh? Oh, don't l just wish we was grown up and 
you was ny husband,.’’ 


A young man, obliged to invent in- 
stantly some excuse for a long golden hair on bis 
coat sleeve, stammereu out that he ‘*s-sst next to 
the b-b-vutter at dinner.’ 


Mr Smartun: ‘No, Miss Jones, they 
can’t deceive me; I am not such a big toot as I 
look.’* Miss Jones, endeavoring to flatier: **No, in- 
deed; I discovered that long ago.’’ 


Maud, awakening suddenly at 3 A. M.: 
**Mothber, there’sa man trying to break into the 
heuse.’’ Mother, wearily: ‘‘Hush, my child; tte 
your father; he’s afraid to ring the deor-vell,’’ 


Omaha wile: ‘‘What under the sun are 
you doing?’’ Husband: ‘*Trying to tle this string 
around my finger.’’ ‘‘Why, [did not ask you to de 
anyerrand,’’ ‘‘No; this string Is to remind me that 
I huve nothing to remember to-day."’ 


King Umberto, of [taly, in chatting over 
the decoration seandal in Paris, said with a smile 
**There are two things iny father never refused even 
toa mendicantinthe street—a cigar from his case 
and the Cross of the Crown of Italy.** 


Lover, passionately: ‘““My sweet! my 
Mariing! I love vou with all my heart! Be mine!’’ 
Fair maiden: ‘°Oh, William, this ts so sudden; f 
must have time—'’ Lover: **No, no! I must have 
my answer now, for Ll have my eye on another 


giri.’’ 

The Rev. Daniel P. Pike, whose death 
has lately been announced at Newburyport, Mass,, 
is credited with preaching YOO sermons, marrying 
more than 2000 persens, conducting more tian M00 
funerals, and baptizing (by lintmersiou) nearly 1100 
conver, 

Mrs. Hendricks, the landlady: “Yon 
are not looking atall well this morning, Mr. Dum- 
ley. Have you eaten anything, do you think, that 
Aistresses your’*’ Mr, Dumiley, the boarder: **No, 
ma’am: I think itis something | have not eaten that 


distresses me.*’ 


The celebrated Lessing, the German 
poet, was remarkable fora frequent absence of mind, 
Maving missed money at different thine 
ing able to discever who took it, he determined 

put the honesty of bisservanttoa trial, and left a 


without be- 


handful of geld on the table. ‘Ol course y 
counted it?’’ sald ene of histriends, ‘*"% ounted itr’ 
sald Lessing, rather embarrassed, ‘‘no, | forg 
that.*’ 

The Duke of Sutherland laments that 
he has never been able to discover whatit ts beet to 
doin Iife. He has by turns (ried ile band at the ln. 
provemenoton & grand scale of bis Vast eetale, af the 
improvement of Exypt, at deununctation of M 
Giadstone, at belng a fireman, at sachting, tod even 
at the wild dissipation of an American tour, without 
the duchess, but has to own that iife turouwghout to 


bim is ‘‘a bure’’. 


A theatrical performance tor the benefit 
of a murderer is probably a uaique event tn the an- 
nais of the stage. The case vo 
Kome, where the net proceeds of a 


eurred reeentiy tu 


theatrical per- 


formance were awarded to Augusto Ziweill, lately 
seutenced to DW years’ har! ‘aver for Killing hls 
wife—a crime of which popular eptnion holds | to 


be innocent, The money is to be applied to tenuer- 


ing the convict’s ilfe lu prison more endurabie, 





was made for the grave of & young woman. 





It it be the characteristic of a worldly | 


man that he desecrates what is holy, it should be of 
the Christian to cunsecrate what is secular, and to | 
Fecounize a present and presiding divinity in ai 





shell; St. Paul, one or two swords; St. 


things. 


4 ies 


The ex-King of Oude, who lately died a 


Calcutta, was as particalar abuut Leatness andl ¢lean- 

May and Edith are sisters 4 and 5 years liness as the proverbie) Dutch housewife. If, when 
old respectively. May bad beeu very haughty, and | walking in bis gardens, found es stray 
mamma had taken her over ber knee to administer | feather among t ¢ Dowers or a teow straws “ 
corporal punishment, wheo Edich * ! y puslesdt ered leaves lying a ut he we i dne the ga 
the deor ajar and peeped in. Turoing ber chubby | Wa ‘ . ‘ . 
face as far round te her ster as the peculiar posi same { ally was 1 ‘ 
tion would admit, May said very grave‘y *““e@ Tight | & Spe 

Edie Don't you see l'a ; i | pels wr e wa . 
8 aud at mamina gra are . « Led a ea . lay Z 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Locrine,”’ by the —— poet, Swinburne, 
treats of the loves of rine, King of Bri- 
tain, and Estrild, a German princess, and 
the sorrows otf Queen Guendolen. It isa 
work of serpeenns charm. There are 
countless fine lines in it, pleasing the ear 
with their music and the mind by their 
thought. The interest of its tragic story 
will enchain the attention of the reader 
who fairly enters upon its perusal, Pub- 
lished by Worthington, New York. For 
sale by Wilson, No. 111 South Eleventh 
street. 

“Only a Year, and What It Brought’’ is 
a home story that is fresh, sweet, aud 
freighted with many useful lessons, It 
telly of a twelve inonths’ occurrences in the 
lite ot inembers of a New England tamily, 
and every reader—more particalarly the 
young—will find head and heart putin the 
wav of content and improvement by perus 
ing it. Jane Andrews, notable for having 
writen many good tales, is the author, 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
lorseaie by Lippine tt & Co, 

FRESH PERIODIOALS, 

Tne January Quiver opens with & paper 
called the “Salt of the Earth,” by Kdward 
Garrett, which is tollowed by the serial, 
“Wanted, a Governess ;” then Professor 
Biackie interprets Tie Voice of Wiuter in 
Christian Kars ;’? the Dean of Canterbury's 
second paper showing “How God Preserved 
the New Tostament,” is given, and is fol- 
lowed by a very pretty story, ‘A Boat to 
Heaven.” The first of a series of papers on 
*“Pearisof Curistian Song,” “The Spinnews; 
a Reverie.” “Second Fivor Back,” a story 
of tenement house life, together with stories 
and poetry, go to make up a characteristi. 
cally excellent number of The Quiver. Cas- 
sell & Co., publishers, New York, 

_ -_> - —_-- - 

Witar GLASS Eyres Cosr.—The price of 
ylass eyes 1s becoming cheaper on account 
of competition, and at the same time the 
quality is better than hitherto. A com- 
mon glass eye may be had for $10, but they 
are not a good imitation and do not last 
long. A tirst-class eye costs $50, or even 
more. The best will not last over two 
cage Lecause the secretions in the hol- 
ow of the eye roughen the glass by chemi- 
eal action, and this roughness irritates the 
flush. Ifa person could buy glass eyes at 
wholesale, by the gross, he could get them 
for about $2 apiece. Buthe would have to 
look over a great many before finding one 
to match his oti. er eye in size,color and ex- 
presston. 

Gilass eves are all made abroad, princi- 
paily in Germany and I’rance, no tactory 
having been staried here, although there is 
a preat demand for them in this country, 
A skilful oculi-t can put a glass eye into 
the cavity so Liat very close observation is 
necessary to dctcct it. Not only are the 
8 ze and color ot ia natural eye counter- 
feited, but even 1.6 general expression. 
The oculist has yet to discover means of 
giving that sympathotic movement which 
distinguishes a pur of eyes. There is 
quite « large nuinber of people with glass 
eyes, Say | in 400, 

- —_> - -_ — 

PRECIOUS STON ES.— \ mong certain east 
ern nations precious stoves were associated 
with the montus ofthe year, and the fort 
unes of human beings were believed to 
be influenced by the stone which belonged 
to the birth month, 

The garnet is the stone o| January, and, 
according to the belief, ensures consistency 
and tidelity. 

The amethyst is the stone of February and 
it is claimed for it that it quiets violent 
passion and prevents drunkenness, 

March has the bloodstone, courage and 
wisdom in great undertakings, and firm- 
ness in affection, 

April, the biue sapphire, flees from en- 
chantment, denotes repentance and kind- 
ness of disposition. 

May, the ewerald, discovers false wit- 
nesses, insures happiness in the home, 

June, the agate, insures long lif-, health, 
and prosperity. 

July, the ruby, discovers passion, cures 
evis springing trom the unkindness ot 
friends, 

August, the sardonyx, ensures conjugal! 
felicity. 

September, thechrysoiite, preserves trom 
despair. , 

October, the opal, both the stone of mis- 
fortune end hope. 

November, the pearl, tears and pity. 

December, the turquoise, prosperity and 
love. 
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IMPROBABILITIES IN LATE NOVELS.— 
“tier tone upset bim.”’ 

“He dwelt ever in her thoughts.”’ 

“ile fell back upon his own indiffer- 
ence, 

“She piled coals of fire upon his head.” 

“tle hung upon her lightest word.” 

“She withered him with alook.”’ 

“tle was lost in reflection.” 

“It is not your fortune I desire.” 

“She came to him in his dreams.’’ 

‘So far the world dreams not of our 
love.”’ 

“‘tler eyes were cast into futurity.” 

“She was mantled witb his love.”’ 

“{ have no thought that is not of you.” 

“I swear eternal constancy.” 

«You are my first love.”’ 

“Hos heart followed her to London.” 

“| am the queen of his affections.” 


A certain means of happiness is to keep 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrap in every family. 


For heedache, toothache, earache, and 


backache dalvation Oil is a certain cure. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMNS. 





It may interest women to learn that the 
islanders ot New Guinea are married accord- 
ing, not to their own inclinations, but to 
those of their parents. They are most fre- 
quently affianced at a very tender age, but 
are afterwards forbidden to associate with 
each other. Indeed, this is carried so far 
that the girl may not even look at her fu- 
ture husband. Both must avoid all con- 
tact with the members, both male and te- 
male, of the family into which they are 
about to enter. 

Their wedding ceremonies are character- 
ized by a reserve and modesty very re- 
markable in a savage people of the tropics. 
Adorned with the most beautiful ornaments, 
the bride is conducted at night, in a torch- 
light procession, through the village. One 
woman carries her on her back, while 
another binds her arms, as though she were 
a captive, and leads ber by the rope to the 
house of her betrothed, This is a symbol 
of slavery —a souvenir of the ancient servi- 
tude which the aristocratic class has pre- 
served. There is nothing of this in the pro- 
ce-sion of the poor, 

On reaching their destination, the bride- 
groom is presented to the bride’s relatives, 
who lead him into herchamber, She awaits 
him with her back turned, indicating that 
she tears to meet vis conquering gaze. The 
young man approaches till within two feet 
of her, turns on his heel, and then they are 
back to back in the midst of a numerous 
assem bi] y—the men on one side, the women 
on the other. 

After the entertainment, the bride is led 
into her own room, still not daring to meet 
the terrible glance of her husband, and 
keeping her back turned to the door, See- 
ing this, the husband also turns his back 
ou her. The whole night is spent in this 
manner: they sit there motionless, hav- 
ing some one to brush away the flies, with- 
out speaking a word, 

If they grow sleepy, some one of the as- 
sistants, who take turns in doing {this ser- 
vice, nudges ti.em with hiselbow. If they 
keep wide awake, they are assured of a 
long lite and green old age. In tie morn- 
ing they separate, still without looking at 
each other, in order to refresh themselves 
after the fatigues of the previous night. 
This performance is continued tor four 
nights, and on the fitth morning, with the 
tirst rays of the sun, the young people may 
look each other in the face, Tuat suffices : 
the murriage is considered accomplisned, 
and the newly-wedded pair receive the cus- 
tomary congratulations. 

ai —————= 


FUNERAL RitTes.—From the very earli- 
est times, the necessary act of disposing of 
a dead body bas always been attended by 
ceremouies of some kind expressive of al- 
fection and grief, and also of the popular 
religious sentiment among those taking 
part therein, Funeral rites among the most 
primitive people always involved extrava- 
gant expressions of grief, such as tearing 
the hair, beating, and sometimes cutting, 
the body. 

Funeral feasts have prevailed almost‘uni- 
versally from the most barbarous ages 
down W the present time. These had their 
origin, no doubt, not simply in a desire to 
do honor to the dead, but in the belief tiiat 
the departed spirit also took part in the 
good cheer. 

The rude music which usually form: d 
mart of the funeral ceremony among unciv- 
illized races was undoubtedly tntended to 
ward oi! the evil spirits which were sup- 
posed to be in the vicinity of a corpse. 

l‘uneral dirges were adopted as an ex- 
pression of poignant grief. These were an 
iaportant part of funeral rites among the 
(sreeks, 

The Egyptians held a tribunal over the 
dcad. Any one was allowed to bring to 
(iis tribunal accusations against the corpse; 
and il it were shown that he had lived an 
evil liie, burial was refused. If no accusa- 
tiou Was brought, the relatives ceased la- 
menting, and pronounced encomiums on 
the dead, enlarging upon bis many virtues, 

Tue laudations of the dead, to which we 
may trace the tuneral sermon of the pres- 
ent day, probably originated with the Jews. 
‘Tue Greeks had tuneral orations, in which 
they gave a full history, not only of the de- 
ceased, butofall bis ancestors. The Romans 
took this custom trom the Greeks. 

The tuneral customs of the early Chris- 
tians were partly ado) ted from the Romans, 
and modilied 80 a8 to express the belief in 
a resurreciion. They adopted the customs 
of vigils also, in which the survivors were 
expected to ponder upon the shortness and 
uncertainty of life, and “the narrow house 
appointed for ail living’. A service also 
took place at the grave, the object of which 
Was Originally to declare the belief of the 
survivors in the future rising of the body. 
This service was abolished in Scotland at 
the Retormation, and a service and exhor- 
tation in the church or at tue dead man’s 
house were substituted. A partot the old 
service is still periormed at the grave by all 
Ktoman Catholics, and by all who use the 
form of burial adopted by the Eugiish 
Chureh, but many Protestants omit it. 


a a mip 


THE FRENCHMEN’s DINNER. ~ How 
true is it that few of us know what we ar 
really eating. ‘The manner in which « cul- 
tured appetite can be deceived with a iucst 
plebelan morsel is thus related :— 

A Let was recently made iy two French 
courmands, one of whom asserted tbat be 
could detect the compouent parts of any 
disu set before him, the other betting at 
“reat odds that he would not be abie to tei! 
the material wherewith his cok would 

repare a “savory’’ dish for then. fue 

et was taken-iheone confident in his quick 





natural sense, the other on the skill of bis 


cook, The cook—a Frenchmen—of course 
exerted ali his talents aud surpassed all 
raise. The dish was placed before the 
nowiug epicure, He tastes, suiacks his 
lipa, tastes n, smelis it—tasies again. 
Alas! it is olent of all rich odours; such 
gravy, such solids—so soft, 69 tender ! 
What can it be? A wondrous prepared 
tripe? No! Cali’s head in a new shapo? 
Ne, no, no! a thousand ‘‘ Noes,’’ Our epi- 
cure gives it up. “It is old white kid 
gloves!" isthe cool explanation when the 
bet is resigned as lost. 
ee _— 

Tue Marcu or WEEDs.—Our American 
Indians call the Plantain the Footsteps-o!- 
the-Whites, as though produced by the 
tread of the European pioneers ; it certain- 
ty has followed the European colonists 
wherever they have gone, and is now foun: 
in all parts of the world, carried through 
man’s unconscious aid trom its originia! 
home in Nortuern Asia. This plant was 
found in Northwest America by early ©@x- 
plorers, and may have been carried there 
by early Aleutian colonists from its home 
across Bebring Straits. 

The Thorn Apple, a native of Eastern 
Asia, was gradually spread all over 
Europe by gypsy bands, wLo made fre- 
quent use of its poisonous qualities, Alte: 
the war of the deliverance the Tick seed, 
a plant allied to our pig-weed and confined 
originally to the steppes of the D.ieiper, was 
found wherever theCossacks had efeamped, 
Our Water Weed, here a harinioss plant, 

rowing in ponds and shallow streains, was 
ntroduced to Eaygland about 1842; it ie. 
gan insmmediately to spread with grea’ 
rapidity through the sub-iivision of its 
roots and stems alone, and soon filled 
ponds and rivers all over Great Britain, in 
inauy cases to such an extent a8 to serious. 
ly interfere with navigation. 


ee 

How OILCLOTH Is MAbgE,—Oilcloth for 
floors is made on stout hemp canvas, 
which is woven very wide 80 as to have 1 
sevnsin it. This canvas is first stretched 
tightly over a frame; then is covered wiih 
tin giue, or size, and rubbed down with 
pumice, 

This is to fill in the spaces between the 
threads, and make the whole very sinco h 
Then « coating of thick paint is spread over 
the surface and rubbed in with «a trowel. 
W hen this is dry, another thick coat is put 
on, and after that another, and then a coat 
of thin paint, laid on with a brush. All o! 
thase are of one color, and after thoy have 
been put on and dried, the pattern of lus 
oilcloth is printed on by means of wooden 
blocks, Tue outiine of the design is cut 
on these blocks, and for differeut colors 
different blocks are used, 

Oileloth for table-covers is made o} light 
cloth or canvas, on which two coats, 0: 
pé6rbaps three, of common paint ure laid 
on, and the design is then printed in the 
Sane way that calico is printed, 

_—_ >. 

BUILDING CHURCHES,—in arly Chris- 
tian times it was said thatueo ebureb or 
other editice would stand firmly unloss 
the foundations were iaid in blood, Us- 
ually some animal was placed under the 
corner-stone—a dog, a sow, a wolf, a black 
oock, @ goat, sometimes the body of a mule- 
factor who had been executed for his 
crimes, 





WANAMAKER’S. 


VHILADELPHIA, Dec, 12, 1837, 

There’s nothing tuata bov, ayirl, a man 
ora Woman wants to wearor fit the home 
properly with, that we haveu’t got. and at 
the least price. pr, 

The likely-to-be-gift things are the for- 
ward ones alloverthe Store, Sulb-tuntial. 
reliable, everyday articies wre none the 
less because of that, bul somecot them have 
been pushed back a little by the flood ot 
Christinas-ch eer comers, 


A DRESS PATYERN OF RICH FAILLE 


Francaise would be one of the most weleome presents 
that could well be given toa lady, What was 6! 75 to 
$5.25 now $1.50 to $2.50. Blacks. : 

A new Cloaking tor children 50 in., $3, 

Seal Skin Cloth 50 tn., $8 to $18 a yd. 

SILK MUFFLERS $3. OUR LAST SEASON 
price $4.50. 

Colored, 75c tu $3; cream $1, $1.25 and $1.50, 

China Silk Handkerchiefs 25, 40, and We, 

Japanese Slik, heavy aud extra heavy, 65¢ to 1.50 
each, ; , 
{ inpertai weight, 22, 24, 26 tneh; $1.50, 81.75, ge 
each, ea aes 

Silk Bandanas, red, yellow, and chocolate er 
faneyv figures 1, $1.25 and $1 50. babii, 

Old Fashioned tie patterns $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 

SEAMLESS I OOT-WARMERS COME NEAR 
roit. Strips of thick woolen, basket-woven lined 
with wool, pliant leather soles ; hand-made— ° 

page Ah pe cut, $1.50; Men's low cut, $1.50, 
Saine style, **Ladies* Poudolr,** light | >» dark bine. 
and scarlet, $2. th ee eh re aoe ™ 

W HATISIN THE BASEMENT THIS YEAR? 
It was hard enough In former years to tell the story 
of Toys and Baskets and Rattan Furniture and Lamps 
and the thousand of house figings; but now, with 
more aud better, it can never be told, Seeing ‘Is be- 





















Mevine sure, ite 

olyopticon, with 100 pictures 0 ‘ y 
ee or piain—photustant re hare liad 
tesmnespitunse et the Toe Days a ruta 

opie oll of the ineips ¥ ; * 
pret? Bion tg raged ney of thie year 
oor meant om except originality. In 
Let _—e ph ie j the Art corner of the Basement 
Cauary blrds $1.75 each, Cages, $1, to $12. 


me ROM Cuneruut STREET TO MARKET 
Street along the Thirteenth Street sid 00k 
ant Curtstmas Cards and Novelties anf 
December BOOK Niws (88 pases, illustrated) ma, 
wow be had. Scents, cents a year, ; 
We reckon the Dickens Calendar the brightest 
retilest of all. Everybody who likes Dickens wiil 
ike this Calendar. The edition is limited, and there 
will - wey to sell at low prices, as is sometimes the 
mts ter the first of January, 50 cents, by mail 56 
li you write for samples Say aS Dear as may 
ve w out kind If you write for goodssay how 


you'll have them sent—inaii, express or 


freight. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philade! phia. 


RADWAY' 
READY. 


R, R, R. RELIEF. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application, No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
rrostrated with disense may suffer, Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rircumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, ; 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pucumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Monorable George 
Starr as to the Power of Radway’, 
Ready Relief in a Case of 
Sciatic Bheumatism, 


No. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, New Y: rk, 

Du, RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wouders. For the last three years I have had fre. 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometines ex- 
‘ending from the lumbar regions to my ankles, and 
at Lines, In both lower limbs, 7 

During the time I have been affiicted 1 have tried 
almost all the remedics recommended by wise men 
and tools, hoping to fod relief, but all proved to be 
failures, 

I ave tried various kinds of baths, m«nipulations 
outwartapplications of liniments tou numerous to 
mention, and prescripdons of the jost eminent 
physicians, all of which failed to give we relier, 

loast September, at the urgent request of a iriend 
(who had been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
iry your remedy, wus then sullering fearfully 
with one of my oldturns. To my surprise and de- 
livlit the tirst application gave me cx.e, after bathing 
and ravbing the parts affected, leaving the limb tu 
: warin glow, created by the Relie’. Ip ashort time 

lis pain passed entirely away, although I have 
sight periodical attacks approacuing a change of 
weather. 1 kaow now how to cure myself, and feel 
quite waster of the situauon, “RADWAY's 
uEAUVY RELIEF is my friend. [never travel with- 
outa bottle in my valise. Yours trul 

GEO, SL ARR, 


Radway’s Ready Relief is a Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs, It was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN BEMEDY 
that Instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 


lays tnudammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


rwulis. 

INTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful In halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour stomach, Nausea, Voiniiing, deartburn, 
Nervousness, Siceplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrha@a, Colic, Flatuleacy and all internal pains, 


Walaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADW AY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, 

kt. R. RY uot only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, bulif people exposed to the Malarial poison will 
every morning take 20 or 30 drops of Ready Relief iu 
water, aud eat, say a cracker, before golug out, 
they will prevent attacks, 

Travellers should alwavs carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them, A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water, itis better Luan French Brandy or Bitters 
is a stimulant, 


Filty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY'’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 





~~ 


For the cure of all chronte diseases, Chronic rheu- 
inatisim, serofulous complaints, ete., glandular ower 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white sweil- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gout, dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 
complaints, ete. 

x ry | ™pyt 
HEALTH! BEAUTY! 

Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and 4 
clear skin, If you would have — sy ge 
your bones cound, and your complexion fair, us 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 

lie wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent; its powers over the Kidneys in establish- 
inv « healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of ar var ig gr 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, elc,, estadr- 
lishing its character as A GREAT CUONSTITU- 
PIONAL REMEDY. 

Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation ot _ 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viseera. rare? vegetable, containing no 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


one of Radway’s 
lock, as adinuer 





Will be accomplished by taking 
Pills every morning about ten o’e 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


s will be avoid- 
s nonrishing 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Billousnes 
waste of the 


ed, and the food that is eaten contribute it 
prope rties for the support of the natural 

— from 

aa Observe the following symptoms resulting — 
piemsens of the digestive organs: Constipsone ity 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the hea 0 ood, 
of the stomach, Renese, heartburn, disgust ations, 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour —_—— cafio- 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking, ness of 
eating sensations when in a lying posture, } spa “on 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, ‘ ev casiOhs 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of pe 7% eg 
yellowness of the ssinand eyes, pain in Se rnlng 
chest, —— and sudden flushes of heat, 

a the flesh. —_ 
ms few duses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free 
system of all the above named disorders. 


PRICE, 2% cents Per Box. Sold by all a 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., *% 


the 








\ Se Warren street eorth thousands will be sent you 
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21 New Fancy Shapes of Bevel and White Deve Hid- 


es.ete. Lady agents wanted forElectricCorsets. Quick 
sales, Write at once tor terms. Dr. Scott, 42 Bway, N Y 


et ) Sample Book 4c, Crown Pte. Co., Northford, Ct. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











Humorous, 


TWE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDT! 








A MELLIFLUOUS MADRIGAL, 





My Madeline, my Madeline, 

Mark my melodious midnight moans; 
Much may my melting music mean, 

My modulated monotones! 


My mandolin’s mild minstrelsy, 
My mental music magazine, 
My mouth, my mind, my memory, 
Must, mingling, murmur ‘‘Madeline!’’ 


Muster ’mid midnight masquerades— 
Mark Moorish maidens, matrons, men— 

*Mongst Murcia’s most majestic maids 
Match me my matchless Madeline. 


Mankind’s malevelence may make 
Much melancholy music mine; 

Many my motives may mistake, 
My modest merits much malign. 


My Madeline's most mirthful mood 
Much mollifies my mind’s machine; 

My mournfulness’s magnitude 
Melts—makes me merry, Madeline! 


Matchmaking ma’s may machinate, 
Maneuvring misses me misween: 
More money may make many inate— 
My magic motto's **Madeline!"’ 


Melt, most mellifuous melody, 
*Midst Murcia'’s misty mounts marine; 
Meet me ‘mid mooniight—marry me, 
Madonna mia—Madeline! 
—ORCUS PYRAM, 





Many men would rather dye than have 
gray whiskers, 


A great many men are troubled witb 
disease of the I's, 


Fools rush in on a lightning express 


train where angels would hesitate to approach ona 
canal boat, 


Simon seated himselt beside his sweet- 
heart fishing: ‘‘Sally, I wish I was a fish and you 
was bait. Jiminy, how I'd bite!’ 


The best reason yet advanced for hav- 
ing Monday, washing day, the next after; Sunday, is 
becanse Cleanliness is next to godliness. 


The gentleman ¢0 olten spoken of in 
novels who riveted people with his gaze has now ob- 
tained permanent employment ata boiler manufac- 
tory. 


“Prisoner, you acknowledge having 
stolen several bales of hay from the gentleman. 
What urged you tocommit this crime?’’ **Hunger, 
your honor,’? 


An advertisement reads: ‘‘Wanted, a 
young man to be partly out ef doors and pertly be- 
hind the counter,’ and alady has written to ask, 
**What will be the result when the door slams!" 


He, at late breakfast: ‘‘My dear, did you 
go through my pockets before I got up this morn- 
ing??? She: ‘*No; [ thought frem the condition you 
were in when you came in last uight that it would 
hardly warrant the trouble,’ 


Some people are determined to steal, 
and are not particular about what it is they lay 
their pilfering fugere on. How else can the break- 
ing open of a freightcarin Alleghenyand the thett 
of a tombstone be explained? 

Young wile: “How awful! The paper 
says a young man who had only been married three 
mouths went to his room and committed suicide.’ 
Young husband, with affected interest: **Eh? How?’ 
**He hanged himeelf with his suspenaers.’’ ‘Well, 
I suppose his bultons were all off and he hadn’t any 
ather ase for suspenders.’ 


George: ‘‘You look sleepy, John.”’ John: 
‘‘I did not get to bed until 3 o’clock this morning. I 
was out cailing on my girl.’? ‘*Three o'clock? I 
should think the old man would have come down 
siairs with a shotgun.’’ ‘‘Her father is a widower 
and courting a lady in the next block, I never have 
to leave until he comes home,’’ 


They had not been married long, and 
she made herown pastry. One night she thought 
she heard a burglar in the house, ‘‘I think,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘he's in the pantry, John.’? ‘*Ali 
right,’? was the practical reply, born of experience; 
‘‘Just wait until he bas eaten a bit of your ple, and 
then L’ll get up and put a finishing touch to bir 





‘HUMPHREYS 
HOMEOPATHIC 
SPECIFIC No, 28 





ge 30 ye " 1e only successful remedy for 
hervous Doblity, Vital Weakness, 
i Prostration, from*« work or other causes 
Se ae cial a6 tcl pad tae ye Fy poop le bp 
“OLD BY Drove 37S, cr#ent postpa ad ons sooatpt 


price. —Humphreys? Medicize Co., 100 Fulten &t., K. Y 





9” all hidden name and Silk Fringe Carée, with 
jet ee SA page sample book, 1l0cts. 40 mixed, and Solid 
Silver Ring, 20cts. Clinton Bres., Clintonville, Conan, 
your Name ‘printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 

Serap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 





den Name Cards ic, Franklin Ptg.Co. New Haven, Ct. 








“PER PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
tomen canvassers for Dr. Seott’s 


100 CENT Genuine Electric Belts, Brush - 





vame Curd Samples and 100 
Northford, Ct 


ae 


9; ™ White Dove Hidden N 
Newse rapPictures, 5c. 8. 











390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pic tures, ete., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 


A MONTH. . Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ihe articies in the world. | sample Free. 





Address JA ¥ BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





1 Stone Ring, 1 Pisin Ring, 125 Cards & Pictores, Fringe 
> Hidden Name &c., 155 Games, Songs and Agt’s Book of 
30 cards, 10c. IVY CARD Co., Clintenviile, Conn, 


CHROMO or235 All Hidden Name CARDS, l0c, 


k Fringe, Hid'n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Escort 





PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & W Philad’a. | 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of in uries; cin 
4 instantly, and rapidly beniian the ‘we 


Gives prem =H A 
SCALDS Laratns VENO Us 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every sriNce, 
ERNALLY.—It is invalualte in CHO 
TELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCABLET, and: 
ther Fevers ‘teak 
n AL CATARRH, Fetid Dischar. 
ha ate IZAENA, Affections of the TNT ROM ona and 
CANCE ous AFFE IONS, it is a boon to both. 
iyo ROCMA 
or aMa. ‘and a'l IMPURE and - 
HEALTHY LOC ALITIES andi teqresentene = ‘ 
of CONTAGION, it is the beet DISINFECTANT 
nown., 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 
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TOUPEES, | 


FOR WIGS, INCHKS, 
No.1, The round of the 
head, 
No. 2. From forehead 
over the head to neck. 
No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No. 4, From ear to ear 


CHESTNUT 8T., 


Philadelphia. ‘ # 
Premier Artist { 


IN HAIR. \ 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 


instructions to enable L 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


LA RD, 
3 i 





MAAS 


adies and Gentlemen | 


TOUPEES AND ®CALPS5, 
INCHES. 
No. 1, From ferohead back 
as far as bald. 
No. 2 Over forehead «a. 
far as required. | 
No, 3. Over the crown of 
the head 


A SAMPLE NO. OF THE 


Phrenological 













= Journal, 
9s AND F megastne cf Huualt 


how TOSTUDY THEM $2.00 a year, 2c. & no, 
Character Read- anda list of BOOKS on 


_—- ple am interne Phrenology, Phystogno- 
roar ok my Health, Heredity, £0 
200 pages, tue hae Soete Bend address on postal 


| FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 Broadway, N. ¥. 








SIG: PERSON CAN PLAY 

out Fe PIANO AND ORGAN‘: 

of a teacher by using Soper’s 

nstantancous = Gaige je to the ove ° reviews 

nowledge of musi atever sequises. nd for 
book of testimonials, FREE. Address P 
MUSIC CO., Box 1487, NEW YORK, N. 








SICK 
HEAD-ACHE. 


NERVOU 
HEAD-ACHE. 


BoTH ARE SympPToms OF A Disor- 
DERED STOMACH AND LIVER. 


MANDRAKE is a SEDATIVE, AND 
AS COMPOUNDED IN 


Dr. SCHENCK'S 
IW ANDRAKE PiLLs 


WILL 
3 PERMANENTLY + 
CURE 


HEAD-ACHE! 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box; 
3 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 
receipt of price, Dr.J,H. Schenck & Son, Philad’s. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

in addition to the most appreved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superier advantazes 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Musie, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 











carde, Boe ngs, Verses, Pictures, Games, &c., 32p. Agt’s 
Outéit and Ring for 10c. T. Card Co, , Clintonville, Os. 





brare and leading churches of all denominations. 
ehold arrangements will be specially adapt- 
‘ntenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
~ance of such arrangements as parents 
ke for securing to their daughters the 
ry advantages of the city. 
id, the well known pianist, will 
‘education of the young ladles, 
‘rence exists. 
ar, for board and tuition In any 
‘ - Institute; payable, §300 at the 
0 +, and $200 in the following March. 
.o itl be made tor absence from any 
use than protracted illness, 
~iusic, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laund ‘y, involve extra charges, which will 
in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and coucterpanes furnished by each scholar. 
Mrs. De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 
REFERENCES: 

_ J. BACKUSs, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute, 
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refreshing and soothing to the skin, leas 
ing it beautifully clear soft and emovth. 
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Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 
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_ Latest Fashion Phases. 


The first impression after a cursory 
glance at the new fashions and materials 
of the present season, is that there has never 
been so great « variety. A second glance 
shows us that the draped costumes are sel- 
dom made of anything but soft, light mate- 
rials, plain or with embroidered or bro- 
caded patterns. 

Costumes of two woolen materials, or of 
plain woclen and tancy silk, handsome 
dresses in rich silks, either embroidered, 
brocaded or braided, are all made with 
straight folds and long, light draping. In 
fact, stripes predominate, either in the ma- 
terial itself or laid on in ornamented bands, 
which necessitate a flatter and plainer style 
of making. 

The selt-toned material is generally used 
for the bodice and upper skirt, and the 
fancy or striped silk for the underskirt. 
Fancy silks are the most fashionable—that 
is to say, silk wit patterns,stripes, or flow- 
ers of one shade upon a different ground, 
like broche velvet, then either plush and 
moire, velvet and moire, or peau de soie 
are placed in long stripes, either narrow or 
wide. 

Plain velvet and plush are little used, 
except when they are shot. The old style 
of velvet, so handsome in itself, is dis- 
carded, or only used for bodies, or mixed 
with brilliantly striped silks. Plain plush, 
with either long or short pile, is used tor 
dress-trains, carriage manties and evening 
wear. 

The most successful dress of the season 
is perhaps of plain clotb,trimmed with em- 
broidery, either worked on cloth itself or 
separately upon strips of different mate- 
rial, such as white serge or cloth of a lighter 
shade than the dress, 

These trimmings are made with close 
stripes of thick gold braid, handsome 
galons, bands of metal—gold, silver, steel, 
copper, etc.,—worked upon a light net 
ground, called ‘‘cotte de maille.”’ 

These cloth costumes are usually worn 
for friendly visits and walking, with either 
a toque or bonnet without strings, or very 
narrow strings without a bow, fastened on 
the side with atiny brooch or jeweled pin. 
the small muff must be of the same mate- 
rial and trimmed as the dress. 

The short mantles of velvet, silk, and 
plush are almost hidden beneath the trim- 
mings of beads, passementerie, or fur. 

Lighter shades of fur seem regaining 
favor—blue tox, silver fox, beaver, chin- 
chilla, and fancy shades like real beaver. 
Real Astrachan, either white or black, is 
always popular, Any of these furs can be 
used to trim cloth costumes. 

The long redingotes or visites com- 
pletely hide the dress. They touch the 
ground, and are worn with a skirt of plain 
silk, either pleated or trimmed in front; 
very little of them, like a narrow apron, is 
visibie, and this little is called “souflet.”’ 
These leng manties, when worn for driv- 
ing, are lett in the carriage, and visits from 
four o'clock to seven are made en taille. 
The mantles are generally made in thick 
gros-grain silk, with flat panel sides of 
broche velvet, a dark shade on a light 
ground, They are trimmed in front with 
a band of tur, either blue fox, Russian 
sable, or real beaver. 

The best colors for these long mantles 
are brown mosdore, very dark blue, seal- 
brown, black and dark copper. Thus the 
velour cisele must be the same tint as the 
silk, upon alight ground, such as maize, 
sky-blue, chamois, vieux rose. The lining 
is also of the light shade, but plain; either 
Surah, Merveilleux, orthin brocatelle, 

For visits also costuines are worn with a 
short, close-fitting pelerine, trimmed with 
fur, which is taken off on entering the 
room. The muffand bonnet must always 
matecb. 

A very elegant toilet is of dead-leaf col- 
ored cashmere overa dark green ground. 
The skirt was slightly gathered, and 
simply trimmed with tbree rows of stitch- 
ing. The tunic formed along draved tab- 
lier, leaving uncovered all the left side of 
the skirt, with a very simple puff made at 
the back. 

The bodice was of a very new shape. The 
left-side front was fitted as usual, and but- 
toned in the miadle with a right side front 
oflining. Over this piece of lining an am- 
ple flowing front was crossed trom the leit 
shoulder, and fastened down with a tab of 
dark green velvet, embroidered with old- 
gold beads, which commenced trom the 
shoulder; trom under the point of the tab 
the fulness of the bodice was draped and 
fell into a puff, along which are fastened a 
series of sunall tassels of old-gold beads 

which makes it fall gracefully. 

Pretty draperies are made apart from 
bodices, on to which they are adapted at 
pleasure. They are generally made of soft 


silk, such as foulard or surah, or of silk 
crape. r 

A new pattern iq of coral-pink surah, 
draped near the left shoulder and gathered 
at the waist-line. The bigh collar is fast- 
ened on the left side with a bow of coral- 
pink ribbon. 4 fringe of loops of very 
narrow ribbon of the same color is put on 
all down the right side. 

- It is tashionable to wear facings to match 
upon the sleeves to complete the parure ; 
this one looks well upon dresses of almost 
any shade of gray, brown, green, purple or 
dark red, for the daytime; and can also 
be worn over a light-colored toilet for the 
evening. In creamy white it will look 
best over a blue or pink dress. 

A novelty in evening dresses will be 
spotted colored tulle draped over silk of 
the same color, This will make up very 
pretty dinner and evening costumes for the 
winter. 

Very elegant dresses for the same pur- 
pose are also made of self-colored silk 
crepe, chiefly in light shades, such as 
cream, mauve, pale blue or rose-color ; the 
underskirt is of faille to match, trimmed, 
around the foot either with several narrow 
pioked-out flounces, or with a deep puffing 
of spotted tulle point d’esprit. 

Young girls wear dresses of white veil- 
ing draped over skirts of glace silk shot of 
two colors. 

The coiffure is stilla disputed question, 
the adherents of the Psyche style being 
as many as those of the catogan. Some com- 
bine both styles, heaping up coils of hair 
on the top of the head, and massing the 
rest ina heavy knot on the neck; but this 
requires an immense quantity of hair. The 
most usual style at present is to comb up 
the hair and arrange it in the shape of a 
diadem, leaving only a tew curls or waves 
to fall over the forehead. 

Bonnets will very probably be much 
larger next season than they have been for 
the last few years, and the modification of 
their shape will no doubt influence that of 
the new style of hair-dressing. 

The large Empire bonnet isonce more in 
great favor ; it is becoming to ladies of ele- 
gance and distinction who dress in good 
style ; the border is not flaunting as in the 
days of Josephine, it protrudes over the 
torehead, large and flat, sometimes slightly 
raised on the left side. 

A handsome model is of green velvet, 
draped over both crown and border ; aclus- 
ter of pretty ostrich feathers is placed at the 
back. 

The Fenella bonnet, much in the same 
style, has the large flat border and the 
crown quite low; in front there is a large. 
headed jet pin, around which is placed a 
double lace flounce which falls over the 
crown and veils it over completely ; asmall 
cluster of black feathers placed very much 
at the back completes the trimming. 

Some very large shapes, in fine black 
felt, recall the models of La Grande 
Mademoiselle; they are clustered all over 
with feathers, and one long Amazon 
feather droops at the back ; the large flap- 
ping border is entirely lined with good 
velvet. 

All these immense bonnets are very 
stylish, but they are not suitable for wear- 
ing in the street on foot; they require a 
private carriage and very elegant dress. 

For simple walking costumes there are 
very charming little toqueta and small 
capotes. A pretty toquet is of absinthe 
green moire velvet, shot with fire-color, 
trimmed with a pretty imitation of valen- 
ciennes lace, which is quilled in the cen- 
tre of a velvet drapery. 

A small capote has its low crown coy- 
ered with golden-bronze plush ; the border 
is draped with golden-bronze velvet, and a 
smal cluster of blade-feathers turnod 
down into a loop, is placed at the foot of 
the crown, with snake-like ornaments of 
jet. 

In new materials, pekins with wide 
stripes are a great success. Very stylish 
dresses are made with pekins striped with 
satin and moire, or brocade of exquisite 
elegance. 

There are white pekins for wedding- 
dresses, which are remarkably rich; but 
still, in spite of tashion, we prefer tor 
brides, dresses of white satin or of merveil- 
leux surah. 

For the street cloth costumes are lady- 
like ; many are pinked out around the edge. 
Almost all these dresses are ornamented 
with rich passementerie in new patterns. 





Odds and Ends, 

ABOUT OUR HOMBS IN WINTER. 
Window curtains should be treated as 
much trom the decorative as trom the utili- 
tarian point of view ; of course any thick 
curtain, however ugly and ill-chosen, will 
keep out draughts, but only well-selected 





hangings, suitable to the room, its turni- 


ture, and its occupants, can give that char- 
acter of harmony,repose and comfort which 
is one of the chief objects to be kept in 
view in furnishing. 

Again, the arrangement of curtains dif- 
fers very much in town and country 
houses. In town unpleasant views have 
sometimes to be masked as much as possi- 
ble, but without obstructing the light, 
never much too strong in town houses, 

The back windows of most houses rarely 
have a good look out, and where they lock 
into a yard, or are very close to those of 
one’s opposite neighbors, some such 
arrangement as the one I am about to de- 
scribe may be followed with advantage : 
The undercurtains are of. extremely 
clear cream-c lored etamine, edged with 
narrow guipure to match. They are drawn 
back a little at the sides to allow the light 
to fall on the plants in the jardiniere, or if 
it be filled with imitation plents, the cur- 
tains may be allowed to fall straight to the 
ground, veiling the window entirely. The 
outer curtains are of a new fabric striped 
with plush, and resemble those used in the 
tropt drawing-room ; they are draped at 
the topand connected by a deep valance 
drawn up with rich cord and tassel orna- 
ments, similar cord and tassels are used for 
drawing the curtains back at the sides, and 
the edges of the curtains and valance are 
bordered with tringe. When there is suffi- 
cient wall space between the top of the 
window and the cornice of the ceiling, a 
portion of the valance and cornice migbt 
be on the wall, as the deep drapery cover- 
ing all the top of the window might sasily 
intercept more of the light than could be 
spared. 

In country houses the white transparent 
undercurtains are not required; the win- 
dows, asa rule, look on to the garden or 
grounds, and there is no need to guard 
against the indiscretion of opposite neigh- 
bora, But the arrangement of the heavy 
striped cartains is extremely fashionable, 
and suitable for both town or country 
house, 

Curtains and portieres of realand imita- 
tion Eastern and Egyptian fabrics are very 
much used this winter, and are very rich 
looking, and by no means expensive. All 
the best furnishing houses have these cur- 
tains ; they are thick and somewhat rough 
in texture, and do not require lining. The 
patterns being Eastern in coloring and 
character, the curtains cap be used with all 
but very marked styles of furniture. The 
sides are bordered with a band ina differ- 
ent pattern, and many have a wider band 
forming a kind of dado at the edge, and a 
different but equally wide band at the top. 
The curtains being heavy, are very simply 
made up, either slightly pleated, with 
hooks to slip into the eyes on the curtain 
rings, or else they are quite plain and flat 
atthetop. No valance or head ornament 
ofany kind is used, and the curtains are 
suitable for dining-rooms, studies, libraries, 
etc. 

Tapestry, in wool only, or in silk and 
wool mixed, makes excellent and inexpen- 
sive window curtains ; most of the woolen 
tapestries are reversible and do not require 
lining, but for bed-rooms and morning- 
rooms, should a lining be require” ~d 
Turkey twill will be foundto ans, ss 
well indeed. 

Cretonue and chintz bed-room curtains 
may also be very effectively line’ with 
Turkey twill, provided the brilliac. color 
of the twill harmonizes with the m> 
There are also colored cotton t 
Bolton Sheetings which make »#* 
inexpensive linings for curta*’ °’ ‘° *!-% 
ton Sheetings are indeed so #!., H.7), #2 
that, where great econom=thocolate #xrounds, 
may be used as the curtas §; 50, $1.75, 
however, would only ‘ERS COME NEAR 


basket-woven, line¢e 
on ; haud-made— 
‘urtains of dam u's low cut, $h, 
. ask, Vight blue, dark b! and 
other materials, which hi). 3 for 


many years, and are to %,°o"BMIs YEAR sh. 
? “ho 


loned to be utilized as 7% ,*,,%, OS be 


; RY % “es 
lengtbened and widened 4 %,%, % and 
dados of some other matérs 6% tred or 


“& 


embroidered if the curtain n“terial be 
plain. Odd pieces of brocade, damask, 
tapestry, velvet, plush, etc., come in most 
usefully for these renovations ; the border 
at the sides should be from 6 to 8 inches 
wide, the dado at the toot may be of any 
depth, trom 10 to 24 inches. 


A son of Erin, having offered tia ser- 
vices to c: t some ice, was asked if he c uld 
use oa saw. He : eplied ‘ne could 
surely."’ He was sent accordingly in cor. 
pany with his oo-laborer to eue » honch ton, 
aud on reachiag the centre of the pond tbe 
saw was produced with both bandies still 
in their places. Tne verdant sou, looking 
at the saw, very coolly put his hand in his 
pocket, and drawing irom ita cent turned 
to bis companion, and, raising the o. mt, 
said: “Now, Janis, iair play; head or tail, 














who goes below ?”” 








SE TELE LETC L IE SEEDER, 
Confidential Correspondents. 





A. E.—The pains in your chest and side 
after walking fast are not pleasant. You had better 
have your heart ard lungs examined by a physi- 
cian. 

HELAN ©.—Love is like fruit—it must be 
ripe before it is worth gathering. Wait patiently— 
the springtime of courtship should not be skipped 
over in « hurry. 


ETIQUETTE.—If a lady acknowledges a 
geutiewan in the street, itis the duty of the latier’s 
friend, being with bim, to join in returning the 
areeting. ~~ 

H. B.—T rst naval screw vy ssel was 
the Archimedes, built fopthe English navy in 1840, She 
was so successful thatcomparatively few ocean pad- 
die steamers were afterwards constructed, 


SHELLBACK.— Benzine is an excellent 
solvent jor indiarubber or gutta-percha. They may 
also be dissolved in naphtha, ether, sulpiide of car- 
bon, chluroform, or spirits of turpentine, 


P. T.—Our advice to you is pop the ques- 
tion atonce. Irresolution in love is worse than cow- 
ardicein hattle. The iamiliar adage, ‘Strike while 
the iron is hot,’’ has a strong signficance in all affairs 
of the heart. 


A. E. D.—The “eorrect”’ thing is for the 
lady to take the gentleman's arm. When the pro- 
ceeding is reversed an act of courtesy becomes a 
caress, such as is only permissible between persons 
who are engaged. 


DEBRET.—Tbe word Marquis or Mar- 
quese was in early times used to denote the Marchers 
—tbat is, the lords or custodians of the marches or 
vorders. It was first used asa title of honor in that 
country by Richard II., who made De Vere, Marquis 
ot Dublin ; the etymology of the word being en- 
tirely ignored. Marquis ranks above an earl aud be- 
low a duke, 


DisPuTs.—Theindemnity paid by France 
at the close of the Franco-German war was five mil- 
llards of france—§1, 000,000,000. The treaty in which 
this was set forth as one of the conditions of the ces- 
sation of hostilities was signed by Thiers, Jules 
Favre, and others on the 26th February, 1871, and ac- 
cepted by the National Assembly on the lst of March, 
The German troops entered Paris and remained there 
forty-eight hours—March Ist to 3d—quitting Ver- 
sailles on the 25th of March, 


Essay.—Longfellow is dead. 2, You 
want a literary essay packed In this space ; we can- 
notsupply you. De Quincey, master of sustained 
and elaborate prose, presents descriptions like those 
seen in wild dreams ; he is rather a humorist—see 
his essay on ‘‘Murder asa Fine Art’'—and an acute 
critic. Lord Lytton is brilliant, strained, fascinat- 
ing, sometimes gushing and ‘‘high-falutin’’’; 
Goldsmith, sweet, simple, tender, master of limpid 
couplets, prettiest of idyil-writers, fine dramatist. 
We hope you are satisfied. 


J. R.T.—The story of Quentin Matsys, 
the Autwerp blacksmith who became an artist, is 
that he fell in love with the daughter of Johann 
Mandyn, the artist, and the father declared that 
none but an artist should have her to wife, so Matsys 
relinquished his trade and devoted himself to paint- 
ing. Atterawhile be went to Mandyn’s studiv to see 
his picture of the ‘*Fallen Angels,’’ and on the out- 
stretched leg of one of the figures painted a bee, 
This was so lifelike that when the old man returned 
he proceeded to frighien 1¢ of with bis handker- 
chief. When be discovered his mistake he was 
so delighted that he at once gave his daughter to 
Matsys. 

J. E.—It may be quite true that shep. 
herds and others can by long practice distloguish one 
sheep’s face from anotaner’s ; but we cannot ayree 
with you that the differences are at all comparable 
with those between the average mass of human 
countenances. It has loug been noticed as a matier 
of comparative myology by good auatomists that the 
muscles and other components of the human /ace are 
liable to far greater variations from individual to 
individual than those of ary other animal, It re- 
quiresa practiced eye even to tell a horse from 4 
borse : we have known educated nen who never suc- 
ceeded in accurately discriminating between the two 
that drew their own carriages. 


SKELETON.—Your einaciation is due to 
want of muscular exercise. How can you expect 4 
muscle to grow unless it is steadily used? If you 
walk and use the dumb-bells unfliuchingly, theu you 
will assimilate food which at present merely strains 
your digestive organs without repairing your wasted 
tissues. Itis very strange, but persons of your pe- 
cullar habit of body often become stout and even 
corpulent. You have nothing to be alarmed about; 

girl needs regular exercise just as aman does, and, 

‘ou neglectan elementary precaution, you must 


eam, ect to find yourself with delicate chest and weak 


». Do not fret, but follow our advise; if you 


P .er from pain and stiffness at first, regard tliat as 


good sign. 
WILDFIRE.—Keep clear of the man wh» 


™ showed your letter. Observe how dirtily shabby he 


is. First, your poor little letter comes into the nands 
of his flaucee, and, like « straightforward girl, she 
hands you back your own property. But this fine 
gentleman has scribbled on your letter, and, when 
he is asked to explain his comments, he tells lie No. 1 
namely, that the letter was accidentally sent to the 
lady with whom he has quarreled, Theno be invents 
lie No, 2, aud scurvily declares that .he girl herself 
wrote the comments and imitated his haud-writing. 
He thus accuses a lady of falsehood and forgery: 
Evidently he takes you fora simpicton. If you meet 
this dangerous numskull, merely say, **You are far 
tou big a noodle to succeed asa scoundrel, ’’ and then 
send him about his business, 
ASTROLOG@Y.—Tresuperstition which bas 
suggested your pseudonym Is one of the most ancient 
aud wide-spread recorded in the history of human 
thought. We find it prevaient iu the East at the very 
dawn of history. After the Captivity, the Jews be- 
came much addicted to it; and about the beginning 
of the Christian era it spread into the West, Some 
of the early Christian Fathers argued against it, but 
others of them received itin a modified form. The 
Roman Cburch several times condemned it, but 
many eminent Romanists professed it nevertheless. 
lt had very wide prevalence ia Christendom during 
the Middle Ages, and long afterwards, but has 10” 
virtually died out, although it is still a common Le~ 
liet in the East, and especially among Mohamme 
dens, to whose fatalism it obviousiy adapts jiself. 
As to how we “‘account for the truths which are 
semetimes predicied by astrologers,’’ oar reply 
that we cannot account for the non-existent. If per 
will tell us what ‘‘truths*’ astrology has predict’ 
we shall know where we are. 
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